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MY DADDY 
WELL 
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“Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought SS 4\ 
SY 


he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is in a 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted 
to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us ARMED FORCES 
soon.” 
Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 
month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U. S., and to rebuild reserves that 
could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need 
has never been greater. Make your appointment for a CALL YOUR 


blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- RED CROSS TO DAY! 


sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 














WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 
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Fair Exchange 


We are about a thousand Spanish 
students who wish to exchange second- 
hand North American books for Spanish 
souvenirs, as well as correspondence 
with our American colleagues in order 
to know more about your great coun- 
try. Our club is divided into two 
camps, one camp ascertaining that you 
wili and the other that you will not 
publish our letter. I belong to the for- 
mer camp, and as I[ have great faith in 
North American understanding towards 
the Old World I even went so far as to 
guarantee our members that we would 
receive more than 100 answers. 
Maestro Victoria, 8, 1 Madrid 

BriAm Cus, PRESIDENT 


The Eye of the Seer 


“Businessmen Must Be Statesmen” 
(by Elliott Haynes, UNW Aug. 52) 
was very disappointing and frightening. 
It started so boldly and unveiled noth- 
ing except the traditional (God Bless) 
American spirit of take all. The pride, 
prejudice and self-centeredness of the 
American businessman abroad is well 
expressed by Mr. Haynes. The 
European, Chinaman, or South African 
can starve to death just as effectively 
without us as he can with us. 

Los Angeles, Calif. EuGene JACKSON 


Must 
requires me to compliment Mr. Haynes 


“Businessmen Be Statesmen” 
on his persuasiveness and wonder where 
he gained his insight. At first hand in 
postwar Asia and Latin America | 
have observed timorous US capital and 
stupid policies 
block encouraging 
productive foreign dollar investments, 
but have found too few Americans who 
understood the issues with Mr. Haynes’ 
clarity. As a simple case, compare the 


prissy attitudes of foreign managers of 


nationalistic jointly 


sincere programs 


Chase, National City, and Bank of 
America branches with their French, 
British or Dutch counterparts who know 
that banks must not remain static agen- 
cies of deposit in a dynamic economy. 
We must woo new US capital to for- 
eign challenges while time remains for 
private enterprise to win converts and 
coincidentally, profits. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador Ropert CrossMAN 


Strange Encounter 


Your short note about the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s wisdom concerning 
family life (UNW Sept. °51, p. 48) 
reminds me of his encounter with Danny 
Kaye. Driving off after a look at the 
Cathedral several years ago the fa- 
mous comedian almost ran the good 
Archbishop down. Recovering his com- 
posure, the Archbishop went up to 
Danny, recognized him, and said fer- 
vently, “Young man, just 
nearly achieved a 


now you 


real measure of 
fame!” 


London, England CHARLES KIMBER 


Kill or Cure 


I’m grateful for the article “Rx for 
World Slimps” (UN Sept. °52). Not 
being a professional economist, I’m hard 
put to understand (or was until I read 
your article) how a complicated inter- 
national organism may influence the 
activities of private business. Further- 
more I wasn’t convinced that such in- 
fluence would be beneficial to private 


enterprise. I’m rather old-fashioned 





that way. However, the concise and 


clear picture you have drawn not only | 
dissipated my fears about a possible in- 


tervention by a supergovernment but 
made me understand that this kind of 
international “traffic regulation” in the 
business field may be just the thing 


Louis B. Parker | 
| 


we need. 


Akron, Ohio 
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His Platform Is Peace 
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What's in it for you? 


Ever stop to think what you get out 
of the UN? 

The answer is, PLENTY. And the 
American Association for the United 
Nations calls attention to some of the 
answers. 

If you’re a farmer... 

—You're learning new answers to 
problems of soil erosion, conserva- 
tion and increased yield per acre, 
thanks to the FAO’s world-wide re- 
search in farming. 

If you’re in business or holding 
down a job... 

—You’re winning new foreign mar- 
kets as a result of UN’s efforts to 
raise living standards in underde- 
veloped lands. 

—If your business or 
takes you flying overseas... 

—yYou’re guarded by a world-wide 
network of weather stations, elec- 
tronic navigation services and safety 
agreements, developed by UN’s In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 

—AND IF YOU WANT TO STAY 
ALIVE... 

—You are more secure against in- 
vasion of our shores because of UN’s 
firm stand against aggression any- 
where, 

—You’re part of the campaign of 
all peace-loving people to wipe out 
oppression, ignorance, poverty, and 
racial and religious strife — which 
have so often led to war in the past. 

—Your children are less likely to 
die battling foreign tyrants because 
the UN covenants on human rights 
will soon help stem the rise of 
tyranny by extending personal lib- 
erty to all peoples. 


SUPPORT THE UN— 
IT WORKS FOR YOU! 


United Nations 2%. 2. 
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LUNCH « COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
2 
A LA CARTE ¢ Expensive 
CLOSED SUN 
—= . 


1071 2nd Ave. bet. 56 & 57 ST. 
EL 5-5122-7596 


near the U. N 





@ rendezvous 


LUNCH + COCKTAILS DINNER 


MPERIALE 


Open Sunday 5 P. M. 
MU 3-5087 
322 E. 44 St. 
Closed Saturdays 


e 
FRENCH CUISINE 


DINNER 


Supreme from $3.50 
LUNCHEON 
DeLuxe from $1.95 


0 EAST Sire STREET 
815-8032 








in WEW YORK It’s the 
BEEKMAN TOWER 
HOTEL 


40th STREET and Ist AVENUE 

Commanding beautiful views of East 

River, entire City and New U.N, 
Headquarters 


Doily from $3.25 @ $6.50 double 


Picture Credits: 

Cover: Wide World; Pages 14, 15: Wide 
World; Pages 17, 19: Wide World; Pages 
22-25; VBEC; Pages 26-29: Eastfoto; 
Pages 30, 31: Black Star; Page 32: UN- 
photo; Pages 37-40: UNphoto; Page 46 
Wide World 


| claim to be fighting for 


| Trends in 
| UNW Aug. °52) was adopted in 1950. 





The resolution by kecosoc for the 
establishment of an International rrc 


in UN World (“Rx for 


as outlined 


| World Slumps,” Sept. ’52) requires a 


large loan fund. How can such a fund 
be established and maintained except 


by taxation? What powers has the UN 


to tax? What nations can tolerate an 


increase in taxation? 


{rmstrong, Ill James A. Dewey 


The question of financing this fund is 


| under study by the World Bank and the 


Fund—ED. 


International Monetary 


De Profundis 


The civilian relief clothing sent to 
Korea by various organizations and the 
UN is being sold in many instances on 
the black market, or by Korean gov- 


ernment agencies at prices equal to and 


sometimes higher than black market 
prices. The US soldier expresses his 


| disgust by asking: “Why in the recent 
| elections which reeked of fascist tactics, 


or in other deliberate violations by 
Korean politicians of the principles we 
why we or 
the UN have not taken some stand to 
influence Korean politics?” Certainly 
we have bought that right with our 
gifts, loans, and the property stolen 
from us, if not with our blood. 
US Army, Korea 

Cri. R. V. 


VON SCHAMBER 


| Do the Ayes Have It? 


The two-thirds voting rule which you 
say is the stumbling block in NAm’s 
democratization” (“Current 
Finance,” 


“final 
Business and 


. Prior to 1950 there had been con- 


siderable criticism in some quarters 


that NAM was dominated hy certain 


cliques. . . . Regardless of the merits of 
this charge the framers of a new Con- 
stitution desired to avoid charges of this 
kind in the future, and hence the two- 
thirds rule. 
Vew York, N.Y. 

Joun T. Tuarcuer, V.P. 


Under the new rule, a majority is de- 
prived of a voice by a small minority 


ED. 


The Error of Their Way 


I found your analysis of the Middle 


| Eastern chaos (UNW Sept. ’52 pp. 6-7) 


However I think I 


detected an internal contradiction. You 


quite illuminating. 


state that the only alternative to a 
d'état in 
revolution led by pa 


communist coup Iran is a 
genuine social 
triotic and enlightened leaders re- 
cruited from the literate classes. In the 
same article, however, you also state 
that such people are unavailable. What’s 
the solution in this embarrassing situa- 
tion? 

Pasadena, Calif. May Faber 
Evidently to make the so-called ruling 
classes conscious of the fact that they 
are playing with their future if not 
their heads and to persuade them 
through all available means that social 
reforms are the conditions of their own 


survival —ED. 


Capital’s Responsibility 


It’s too bad the article “Revolution 
in the Desert” (UNW Sept. °52), con- 
cerning the Arabian American Oil 
Company's activities in spreading the 
benefits of its activities as widely as pos- 
Arab 


could not have been written about the 
know 


sible among the populations, 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. | 
that Aramco and the others operating 
in the Middle East are waiting fear 
fully for the spark of nationalism to in- 
flame populations against them. But 
at least they will not have warranted 
any attack against themselves, and can 
even hope that their fairness and far- 
sightedness will enable them to ride 
out the storm when it comes for the 
good of all. 


Topeka, Kansas Frep L. Frencu 


In the Napa Valley,near 
San Francisco,nestles Beaulieu” 
lovely vineyard-estate of the 
de Latour family, Pleasant-tasting 
delicate BV wines are among 
the world's fine vinteges 
Pour for your next dinner guests 
BV Riesling, Cabernet Sauvignon 


or Pinot Noir BW 


Geoulieu Vineyerd, Rutherford. Celitornie 
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MICROSCOOPS 





Dry Speech Has Hot Conclusion—At 
the windup banquet of the World Con- 
gress of Antialcohol Leagues at Geneva, 
the delegates were given the usual Hob- 
son’s choice of water served in sparkling 
crystal glasses. His concluding speech 
—a diatribe on the dangers of alcohol- 
ism—completed, the chairman sat down, 
lit up a cigar, and inadvertently tossed 
the lighted match into his glass. To the 
astonishment of his fellow congressmen, 
it is reported, the liquid caught fire, and 
a magnificent blue flame rose from the 
gin-clear goblet. 


, * * 


Chest Like Goering?—When the Ger- 
man Institute for Demoscopy polled a 
cross-section of veterans on the question 
of wearing their war decorations, 52 per 
cent were for wearing them, 24 per cent 
were against it, and 24 per cent had no 
opinion. Asked whether they would re- 
frain from wearing medals adorned 
with the swastika, 54 per cent said they 
would proudly wear them, 27 per cent 
said they wouldn’t, and 19 per cent gave 
no clear reply. 


o 


Ugh! Tovarich!—The first European 
language American Indians and Eski- 
mos ever learned was Russian, accord- 
ing to Stalin Prize winner Igor Lukov- 
ski. “The Russians,” he declared in a 
radio broadcast, “settled in Alaska as 
early as the fourteenth century, long 
before Columbus discovered America. 
These colonizers could read and write. 
Proof for this is the fact that the In- 
dians and Eskimos know many Russian 
words they can only have learned from 
our ancestors.” 


om + oF 


Rogues’ Gallery — Prisoners produced 
an exhibition of 200 paintings at the 
Imperial Institute Galleries in London. 
The artists, men and women ranging 
from first offenders to worst offenders, 
have been attending evening arts and 
crafts classes in English and Welsh 
prisons. “Considering the standard of 
work here,” said the British Home Sec- 
retary, “I hope we may all agree that 
those who have produced it were better 
employed in this way than in sitting in 
their cells in silent meditation.” Only 
five years ago, not even pencils were 
permitted in the cells. 





Three Significant Articles 
Highlight the November Issue 
of U. N. WORLD 


The Mysterious Eden 
By G. F. MELVILLE 


An intimate close-up of the man 
who may someday be Prime Min- 
ister of England . . . shy Anthony 
Eden, least known of the world’s 
great statesmen. 


Containment or Rollback? 
By GEORGE W. HERALD 


Here—the most explosive of cam- 
paign issues—and one of the 
most important problems of our 
time—is brilliantly analyzed for 
you by UNW’s European Editor. 


Toward a Berlin-Moscow Axis? 
By Col. KURT CONRAD ARNADE 


Eleven times in the past Germany 
entered into military alliances with 
Russia. Will she stay in the camp of 
the Western democracies this time? 
A former member of the German 
General Staff examines the argu- 
ments pro and con in a masterful 
study. 


Be sure of getting this and every 
important issue of 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD. 





-——-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ———- 
Please send 
[] a one year subscription 
@ $4 
[1] 2 years @ $7 
[] 3 years @ $9 


(Add $1 per year for foreign postage) 
. copies of the November 
issue @ 35¢ each 

[-] Remittance Enclosed 

[] Bill Later 


United Nations WORLD, 
319 East 44th St, New York 17, N.Y. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Dear Reader: 

Publishing business is a two-headed 
monster. It concerns itself partly with 
financial and material and partly with 
editorial problems. But its compensa- 
tion too may come from these two dif- 
ferent sources. And that’s, I guess, the 
great fascination of this game. 

At this moment I’m thinking particu- 
larly of an item this magazine printed 
on page 7 of its August issue which ap- 
peared on the newsstands on July 22. 
It started by the following statement: 
“This time it’s serious. The question of 
Stalin’s succession has become the main 
preoccupation of the Politburo.” It 
went on affirming that “for once it is 
possible to report that we are faced 
not with sensational reports but with 
sober conclusions,” and wound up by 
reporting Stalin’s decision to designate 
Malenkov as his eventual successor. 

Exactly a month later came the sen- 
sational news about the convocation of 
the first All-Union Communist Party 
Congress since before the war. It also 
revealed that the main report to the 
Congress will be submitted by Malen- 
kov. This is tantamount to replacing 
Stalin in the most important political 
task in Soviet Russia. 

The same department of UNV 
“State of the World”—forecast in May 
1952 that the next communist move in 
Western Europe will be a new attempt 
to win over the noncommunist left 
through the formation of Popular 
Fronts. Our analysis proved correct four 
months later when in the first days of 
September the French Communist Party 
officially suggested that the Socialists 
join hands with them in the coming 
battle over German rearmament. 


* * * 


I would recommend that our readers 
study with particular attention “I Saw 
Red China” on page 26 of this issue. 
Authentic news from inside Mao’s em- 
pire is only too scarce. Here perhaps for 
the first time the Western reader is of- 
fered an unbiased and truthful picture 
whose authenticity is the greater since 
it was drawn by a fellow Asian, and a 
man of evident good will without any 
ax to grind. Good reading! 


I hei. 





The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Asians and Africans jump from the dying fire of 
colonialism into the frying pan of dictatorship. 

Tehran Mossadegh’s stubbornness in rejecting Brit- 
ish-American offers of settlement is both a cause and a 
result of the growing unrest in Iran. By arousing the 
masses to a fanatical hatred of the West and promising 
them material gains which the nationalization of the oil 
wells cannot provide, the leader has become a slave of 
the forces he has unleashed. If he retreats he is afraid 
of losing out to the still more extremist Moslem leader 
Ayatollah Kashani and/or to the communist Tudeh 
party. The Premier of Iran has entrapped himself in a 
contradictory situation from which even his dictatorial 
powers may well be unable to extricate him. Meanwhile 
in Egypt the popular demand for social reforms has 
taken the short-cut to an overt military dictatorship. 


Capetown Dr. Malan, the nationalist Prime Minis- 
ter of South Africa, warned Britain that South Africa 
would become an independent republic and that “the 
empire will find its grave in Africa.” This threat re- 
sults not from Britain’s attempt to perpetuate her 
colonial rule against the native population but from 
her and the world’s protests against Dr. Malan’s treat- 
ment of the colored races under his rule. The freedom 
and independence, as the Premier and his party under- 
stands it, means the independence of his government 
from the constitution and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


Economic necessities prove stronger than national 
prestige or the exigencies of the cold war. 

Buenos Aires Argentina, one of the richest countries 
of the world, suffers from an economic crisis that has, 
since 1948, raised the cost of living to the extremely 
high figure of 185 per cent. Once one of the greatest 
exporters of meat and wheat, this nation now has one 
meatless day a week and is importing wheat. Foreign- 
exchange reserves are gone. The balance of trade is 
heavily negative. Why? How did it happen? The 
answer is not difficult to find, Since Perén decided that 
he would industrialize Argentina to make her self- 
sufficient and a competitor of the hated United States, 
he sacrificed agricultural production to his ambitious 
dream of autarchy. And Evita, determined to play her 
part as a “guardian angel” of the “shirtless ones,” 
wrecked the nation’s finances by her extravagant social 
schemes. Meanwhile, to the North, Brazil’s critical pay- 


ment problems, caused chiefly by her buying raw ma- 
terials worth over $400 million from abroad, demand, 
according to financial experts, a devaluation of the 
cruzeiro. Finance Minister Horacio Lafer is, however, 
opposed to this drastic measure. 


Tokyo Either Japan can export sufficiently to the 
United States or she will be forced to turn to China in 
order to find a market for her textiles, iron, steel, 
machinery, and other items. During the last year Japan 
has been veering to the British sterling areas which 
are already expressing growing concern over the ster- 
ling balances the Japanese have been accumulating. At 
the same time Japanese exports to the United States 
have been falling off and she has recently been buying 
twice as much from America as she has been selling to 
this country. The economic gap Japan is facing cannot 
be filled by exhortations and regulations against the 
trade with Communist China. To prevent such an 
eventuality the United States may well be obliged in 
the future to do much more in sponsoring reciprocal 
trade by lowering its tariffs and simplifying the cus- 
tom laws. 


MILITARY FRONT: 


Spain’s exaggerated financial demands 
save the unity of allied political principles. 





Madrid General Franco has rendered the American 
government a remarkable service. Caught between the 
demands of the Pentagon for military bases in Spain 
and the strong feelings in France and Britain against 
an alliance with fascism, President Truman and the 
State Department found themselves in a dilemma. Per- 
sonally the President loses no love for the regime of 
the Caudillo and says so openly. But the arguments of 
the military were also backed by many influential 
members in Congress who declared that since the de- 
mocracies had accepted Tito as an ally it was illogical 
to discriminate against Franco. While this reasoning 
seems logical it does not go to the heart of the matter. 
(See Beyond the News, page 7). The military never- 
theless won out and discussions with Franco started 
in order to find out what price he asked for his consent 
to let America bolster Spain’s defenses. The price was 
outrageously high. Even her sincerest friends like Sen- 
ator McCarran are not enthusiastic about pouring 
billions into the shaky economy of Spain. In over- 
estimating the West’s needs for military bases and air- 
fields in Spain, Franco overshot his goal, and cleaned 
up a sore spot in the relationship of the Western Allies. 


§ 





The State of the World 


ENERAL Eisenhower's stdtement 
(F tha containment of communism 
is not enough and that the democracies 
must not be satisfied with accepting a 
negative and defensive attitude against 
Soviet expansion has become one of 
the hottest campaign issues. 

For years this magazine has advo- 
cated a more constructive approach to- 
ward counteracting Soviet policies, but 
we were not surprised to see that 
Eisenhower’s demands for more posi- 
tive action were misunderstood as an 
advocacy of military moves. 

The fact is that the overwhelming 
majority of Americans haven't been 
trained by their leaders to think in 
terms of political and psychological 
warfare. And unless and until the 
critics of the present policy spell out 
concretely and in detail the peaceful 
means by which they hope to roll back 
the tide of communism, popular im- 
agination will see only one alternative 
to containment: war. 

It will take the best brains in both 
parties to map a strategy for political 
warfare if it is to be more than propa- 
ganda over the Voice of America. The 
Point 4 program was a step in the right 
direction; but unhappily the Adminis 
tration was unable to mobilize Congress 
and public opinion for an all-out effort 
in integrating economics, spiritual, polit- 
cal, and social reforms into an over- 
all program for a rebirth of democracy. 

It occurs to us that such a program 
could well be started in those countries 
where we have no Iron Curtain to 
pierce. In France and Italy, for in- 
stance, there would certainly be no in- 
terference on the part of the Russians 
if we would support a dynamic policy 
of social and political reforms so that 
which until 


merely been contained, could gradu- 


communism, now has 


ally be whittled down. 
If such efforts reduced the strength 


ond the News 


of communism to a mere 5 or 7 per 
cent of the voters, this development 
would not only strengthen tremendously 
the position of the West, but would be 
a powerful stimulus to the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as well. The de- 
cline of communism in the West might 
even suggest to the Kremlin that it is 
futile to hope for a world-wide revo- 
lution. 

Moreover, this peaceful crusade 
would provide the West with precious 
experiences for a future expansion 
into the more difficult areas under 
Soviet control. 


x x x 


N TRYING to organize a German 

army, the Western powers are em- 
barking upon a road marked with 
many danger signs. This army must be 
imbued with a fighting spirit but free 
from nationalistic sentiments; it must 
be a powerful war machine but not 
powerful enough to become a threat 
to the other members of NATO; it 
must be patriotic but willing to accept 
the limited sovereignty of a still occu- 
pied and divided Germany; peace- 
loving but not pacifist. To reconcile all 
these contradictions the new German 
army would have to be something 
very very special. 

Also, this army must be called into 
existence non obstante the circumstance 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
German youth is bitterly opposed to 
donning a uniform, and that most of 
the former officers regard themselves 
as victims of an unjust fate, blaming 
their Western allies 
in arms to be—-for having 


their comrades 
‘soiled the 


German honor” and destroyed their 


‘ 


class and order. 
In Germany even those who sup- 
Social- 


port Adenauer against the 


Democrats are inclined to agree with 


the latter on the dangers which the 
creation of a Germany army entails. 
“How ean we make the soldier under- 
stand the political necessity for a not 
national but supranational defense?” 
they ask, and point out the impossi- 
bility of 
most democratic army in the world, 


organizing overnight the 


completely free from the military 


tradition of the Kaiser’s Prussian- 
German army, of the Weimar Reichs- 
wehr, and of the National-Socialist 
Wehrmacht. 

To discuss and clarify these com- 
plex and vital problems the German 
Institute for Public Affairs organized 
a national conference in Weinheim. A 
former general warned—surprising as 
this may sound—against the purely 
militaristic thinking of the officers who 
are volunteering for the new army. 
Since the intelligent and well-educated 
among the former officers have been 
able to establish themselves success- 
fully in civilian life, those who offer 
their services are mostly men with a 
narrow mind, prejudiced and frustrated. 
And they shall not only train the young 
soldiers in military matters but also 
become the teachers and political guides 
of the new army! 

Recognizing this danger, a noted 
pedagogue, Professor Erich Weniger, 
suggested a kind of adult-education 
program for the new army. It should 
be planned and administered by a staff 
of civilians, teachers in political science, 
economics, sociology, men who can 
make the young soldier see and under- 
stand the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship under a democratic system. 

The conference rejected these sug- 
gestions forthwith as a “system of 
political commissars.” Nearly all par- 
agreed that the 


teachers would wreck the authority of 


ticipants civilian 


the military commanders who would 


see in the appointment of these “out- 





siders” a personal affront, The pro- 


fessor was told that education in 
democracy should be provided for the 
soldiers by their families, by the 
schools, in the different youth organ- 
izations, 

Obviously, however, the critics of 
Prof. Weniger have overlooked one not 
unimportant circumstance: namely that 
the gemocratic spirit has not yet taken 
root in the soil of Germany. It is pre- 
cisely the lack of proper upbringing in 
family and school that will make the 
soldier such a doubtful defender of 
democracy. 

“One would be wise to realize,” the 
moderate Deutsche Zeitung remarked, 
“that the preservation and the strength- 
ening of a free German constitution 
will not be enhanced by the military 
organization we are asked to create. 
There is a great danger that the future 
authorities will 


civilian come more 


and more under military control.” 


x x x 


EOPLE across the United States are 
Pp often puzzled to find that Western 
Europeans—in and out of governmental 
positions—make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the dictatorships of Tito and 
Franco. 

Not only are their deepest political 
instincts irritated by this double stand- 
ard, but their sense of logic is pro- 
voked. Since the US has accepted one 
totalitarian regime as an ally in the 
cold war, they ask, by what process of 
reasoning can one justify discrimina- 
Why hold 


against Madrid what is so generously 


tion against the other? 


forgiven Belgrade? 

To clear up this little international 
mystery, we have asked an experienced 
British diplomat who knows America 
and Europe equally well to throw some 
light on it. 

“It’s one of those small problems 
which trouble the Allies for the sele 
reason that America is not situated in 
Europe nor Europe in America. 

“People in North America have never 
suffered from the horrors and evils of 
fascism but Western Europeans have. 
And to them Franco remains both a 
symbol and a threat of this dreaded 
form of government. 

“On the other hand, Tito’s brand of 
communism has never interfered with 
the lives and well-being of the people 
of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland. 
And as much as they loathe Stalin’s im- 
perialism and its agents in their own 
lands, they can not get too excited about 


a localized communism, a’ social and 
economic program which they are not 
forced nor even requested to accept.” 

Apart from this fundamental motive, 
our expert added, lately Tito’s position 
in Western Europe has been strength- 
ened for other reasons. He is gradu- 
ally veering toward a greater democra- 
tization of his regime, he has constant- 
ly moved closer to the West and has 
shown consideration for the feelings and 
the needs of the democratic govern- 
ments. He has also added to the feeling 
of security in Europe by establishing a 
military understanding with Turkey and 
Greece. His conciliatory policies con- 
trast clearly with the stubbornness of 
Franco, who regards any American crit- 
icism of his regime as a “communist 
While Tito at least leaves 
his people the liberty of cult if not of 


conspiracy.” 


religion, Franco has shown himself un- 
willing to make even the smallest con- 
cession toward the Protestant Church. 

“There is one thing we maustn’t 
forget,” our friend concluded. “The 
logic of basie principles is one that 
must be constantly respected. But 
there’s another thing, too, and you'll 
be surprised how binding it is in daily 
as well as in political life. And it is 
what I would call the logie of the 


detail... .” 


x x x 


HEN the 


meets 


NATO 


in Paris on December 


Conference 


15, it will have to resolve a funda- 
mental new problem challenging the 
imagination of the military leaders of 
the West. 

At the last conference in Lisbon it 
was planned that the European Army 
would be brought up to 98 divisions by 
the end of 1954 
serves). Today it is more than doubtful 
that the fulfillment of this goal will be 
attempted. 


(including the re- 


Significantly, it is not the opposition 
in the European countries nor the 
financial difficulties of Britain and 
France that will prove the stumbling 
block. Much 


disagreement among the highest mili- 


rather, there is basic 


tary minds of the Western nations as 
to the desirability 
army of such gigantic proportions. 


of creating an 


This conflict among the world’s top 
strategists is the real problem which 
the NATO parley will have to solve. 

It was Churchill who first, in some 
guarded remarks in Commons, raised 
the question whether the cut in the 
rearmament program could not be bal- 


anced another kind of rearmament. 

In the US, opinion among military 
experts is divided. One group in the 
Pentagon submits that an army of 50 
divisions is strong enough to deter 
Russia from aggression, and that huge 
land armies are obsolete and that it 
would be more sensible and much 
cheaper to keep the European Army 
relatively small. 

Instead they suggest acceleration of 
the production of “miracle weapons,” 
atomic artillery and guided missiles 
which will replace the infantries. 

Only recently this school found its 
advocates nearly exclusively among the 
leaders of the Air Force. But lately 
General Lawton Collins, the American 
Army Chief-of-Staff, who was previously 


regarded as a spokesman of the oppo- 


sition school of strategy, has slightly 
revised his previous stand. Today he be- 
lieves that “American atomic weapons 
would in time make possible some re- 
duction in the number of ground divi- 
sions necessary for Western defense.” 

It is assumed that General Eisen- 
hower supports the thesis that the 
European Army could be cut in size 
without diminishing its strength. Col- 
lins and Eisenhower, however, are not 
yet won over to the idea of the “push 
button” concept of modern warfare 
the Air Force people have in mind. 

The latter have the support of many 
columnists and commentaters in 
America and Europe who are be- 
witched by the prospect of saving man- 
power and extended military service by 
“Jetting machines do the dirty work.” 

They also enjoy the political support 
of Washington circles often labeled as 
On the other hand, this 
same group is very much against shar- 


isolationists. 


ing the most modern weapons and in- 
ventions with the European allies whom 
they do not trust. How the European 
Army could be remodeled according to 
the new strategic concept without being 
trained in the use of atomic arms is a 
question the politicians seem to ignore. 

However this may be, it is doubiful 
that the big military debate will be 
resolved on political or even economic 
grounds, 

The last word will remain with the 
technicians, but beyond shaping mili- 
tary strategy, this last word wil} also 
influence the political future of many 
a government and the economic future 
of many a nation. 

Such is the vicious circle plaguing 
even the most peaceful nations in 


these curious years of total cold war. 
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The State of the World 


‘6 PVE next session of the General 

| ipa is just one stage along 
a fifty-year road. It may be encourag- 
Thus 
the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, with somewhat more 
than his usual ambiguity, at his last 
press conference. 

Mr. Lie was reporting on extended 
talks he had held with delegates con- 
cerning the major questions before the 
Assembly in its effort to prevent a third 
World War and secure lasting peace. 
In order of importance, according to the 
Secretary-General, they are: Korea and 
the related questions of UN collective 
security; questions about North Africa 
(Tunisia) and the Middle East; the 
problems of economic development for 
Asia, Africa, and South America; the 
Austrian peace-treaty question (new 
this year) ; the disarmament avd mem- 
bership questions. 

“I*think the agenda shows that gov- 
ernments do not think the United Na- 
tions is any less important for peace 
than it was,” commented Mr. Lie. “On 
the contrary, they are turning more 
than before to the United Nations, as 
they find no other way out of the present 
deadlocks and all the dangers and dif- 
ficulties they face.” 


ing; it may be discouraging.” 
spoke 


x x x 


HE cup that cheers is not brimming 
jf henct at UN Headquarters in New 
York--not for free, at any rate. Recent 
press rumors that some delegations were 
bootlegging liquor bought tax free from 
the UN’s stocks were scotched by Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie with liquid 
ease. Only forty-five of the Secretariat's 
3,000 employees can purchase UN 
liquor and wine tax free (to whet appe- 
tites at official luncheons, dinners, etc.) , 
and there has never been a single com- 
plaint that they have abused their 
privilege by attempting to resell it. 
The various national degelations are 
entirely separate. 
in Washington and every other capital 
in the world, members of these delega- 
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Like the embassies 


UN Diary 


tions with diplomatic privileges may buy 
tax-free wines and liquors, once they are 
certified by the US Mission to the UN 
as entitled to do so. But they do not buy 
it through the United Nations. The Sec- 
retary-General finished his remarks on 
a wry note: actually, he said, UN offi- 
cials are accorded fewer diplomatic 
privileges and immunities than Ameri- 
cans and others are accorded in most 
other countries. The United States, he 
felt, is giving the UN a rum deal. 


x x x 


HE Korean item which looms so 
large on the Assembly’s horizon is 
an enigma: The US and a few others 
believe that the Communists have proved 
their lack of faith at Panmunjon and 
that the UN must now discuss how far 
military measures can be pushed to 
bring them into line; many other na- 
tions are convinced that the truce talks 
need not have stalled, and that the 
Assembly’s job is to bring them into 
the UN, where they will have a greater 
chance of success. 

The questions that will surround this 
debate, should it develop, are many and 
profound. The very nature of such a 
permit of final 
answers. Some light on it, however, is 


discussion does not 


cast by a study on the high art of media- 
tion put out recently by the Quakers, 
a group which has taken world leader- 
ship in this field of late (Meeting of 
Minds, by Elmore Jackson, McGraw- 
Hilt). It attempts to décide how and 
where principles and practices of suc- 
cessful mediation in labor disputes can 
be applied to international conflicts. 
The book contains a number of ex- 
cellent ideas on this subject, and is val- 
uable reading for all those who wish 
to advance the respect of men for them- 
selves and for each other. Of particular 
interest in regard to the Korean ques- 
tion, however, is the following passage 
concerning the proper and effective 
relationship between measures of re- 
straint and mediation in a dispute: 
“While the United States government 


of public emergency has 


through injunction or plant seizure fre- 


in times 


quently forced a resumption of produc- 
tion, it has not felt it was in a position 
to force a settlement of the issues in 
dispute on terms not acceptable to the 
parties. ... Attention [has been called] 
to the difficulties the British and Swed- 
ish governments respectively have en- 
countered in past efforts to force the 
acceptance of particular patterns of set- 
tlement. Dispute settlement has thus 
continued to rely ... on the techniques 
of mediation, even though more forceful 
means have been used to maintain pro- 
duction while the controversy remained 
unsolved. This is an important distine- 
tion not often enough recognized. 
Police force and legal punishment .. . 
all of these remedies fail to make men 
work against their will... . 

“Has the experience in the national 
community anything to contribute to 
these vastly more difficult questions in 
the international field? It would seem 
probable. . . 


” 


x x x 


6é Ho's kidding who?” is a com- 

W wrens we all feel inclined to 
make when the subject of UN disar- 
mament negotiations pops up-——which it 
rarely does nowadays. There is an air 
of stark unreality, if not irony, con- 
cerning talk about reducing military 
safeguards at a moment when — 
among the big powers is zero and the 
cold war at its height. This is especially 
true in the United States, where arma- 
ment production is progressing on a 
massive scale: public mail coming into 
the office of the US Mission to the UN 
in New York is light, and only 15 per 
cent of it concerns disarmament. 

But is it so nonsensical after all? 
Two recent statements by respected 
diplomats should give us something to 
mull over. “In this period when the 
nations are striving to rearm... we are 
necessarily dealing in the field of para- 
dox,” admitted Ben Cohen, US repre- 
sentative on the Disarmament Commis- 





sion. “But, if we are ever going w 
reach a point at which we can have a 
disarmed world, we must understand, 
and other nations must understand, 
the conditions [concerning control of 
weapon production, levels of armaments, 
ceilings on armed forces, etc.] that 
must be met in order to make disar- 
mament possible. As I view it, we are 
now going through that educational 
process.” 

General Carlos Romulo, Philippine 
Ambassador to both the US and UN, 
has an even larger conception of the 
Disarmament Commission’s positive role 
for good. “The more we discuss, the 
more light will come out,” he explains. 
“Where there is discussion, where there 
is a clash of ideas, there is bound to be 
enlightenment. So it doesn’t hurt us to 
discuss all problems having any bear- 
ing on peace and security, because 
while we can fight with words we may 


not have to fight with bullets.” 


x x x 


. governments have re- 
ceived a thorough spanking for 
letting their countries live beyond their 
means. By so doing, says the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, they have 
guaranteed inflation and priced them- 
selves out of dollar markets, thereby 
the balance-of-payments 
problem vis-a-vis the United States. 

Since its job is to establish intér- 


adding to 


national equilibrium in trade and pay- 
ments, this UN specialized agency felt 
obligated to point out to Europe’s poli- 
their unmistakable 
terms: the voice (in its annual report) 


ticians error in 
is unusually paternal. 
The story is one of human weak- 
ness, or more properly, the weakness 
of very human politicians. European 
governments, quite naturally, have 
tried to satisfy the widespread desire 
for a better and more assured living 
standard. But their efforts to translate 
fallen far 


“desire into reality” have 


short of common sense. Instead of 
throwing all their energies into the 
creation of greater agricultural and in- 
dustrial production they jumped the 
through 


gun and began promising, 


economic and monetary policies, a 
greater amount of wealth. Thus, by 
keeping taxes as low as possible, by 
subsidizing food, housing, clothing, etc., 
by controlling prices, by subsidies, and 
they 


illusion of in 


by a number of other devices, 


gave their citizens an 


creased spending power and prosperity. 


Spending power was indeed raised, 
far above the ability of Europe's eco- 
nomic resources to produce. The result: 
a demand that far exceeded supply, 
subsequent inflation, inability to sell 
abroad at high export prices, and an 
inervased dollar shortage. 

The Fund is aware that this foolish 
activity does not lie at the heart of 
Europe’s balance-of-payments problem. 
“The magnitude and range of US pro- 
duction and productivity have placed 
that country in a position of predomi- 
nance in the world economy,” it de- 
clares, “This situation demands difficult 
adjustments, in both the rest of the 
world and the United States, that are 
still far from complete” (see page 48). 
But it raises the interesting point that 
persistent inflation, in addition to ag- 
gravating the dollar shortage, makes it 
difficult for 
those adjustments necessary to a final 
solution of the problem. “When there is 
excessive demand for all resources,” 
warns the Fund, “the incentives to un‘ 
dertake the transfers of productive 
resources that may be necessary if 
long-term external equilibrium is to be 


countries to accomplish 


established are seriously weakened.” 


Ticker Tape 


Ss rH session of General Assembly 
kK 


expected to discuss Tunisian ques- 


tion at insistence of Arab-Asian states 
e ee Mexico and Yugoslavia 
strongly oppose UN invitation to Spain 
to join collective security system @ 
e e  Secretary- General Lie 
necessary conditions for Korean armis- 


says 


tice have been present for a long time 
e e e Eighth Army Commander 
James A. Van Fleet takes dim view on 
possibility of Korean armistice @ ®@ 
e West Germany and Jordan 
International Monetary Fund @ ¢ 
e UN studies possibility of helping 
rehabilitate physically handicapped in 
Latin America e ee e Chil- 
ean Representative Santa Cruz asks for 
more orderly debate in UN Disarma- 
Can- 


ment Commission @ ee e 
ada ratifies Convention outlawing geno- 
cide e e e Nicaragua 
pledges $3,000 to UN technical assist- 
ance program, bringing contributing 
countries to 65 and pledges to $18,965,- 
999 for the year @ @ @ UN 
formulates plans to rebuild Korean Re- 
public’s medical system @ e@ e 
UN Palestine Relief Agency estimates 
830,000 Palestine refugees remain, 
500,000 of them children * e 











SILVER LININGS 





To make the desert bloom again 
as it did in prehistoric times, the 
first university of the Sahara is 
opening at Toggurt in southern Al- 
geria. Founded by explorer Richard 
Baker and staffed by ethnographers 
and agronomists, it will train native 
specialists in techniques to restore 
fertile green pastures on the sandy 
wilderness. 

* * * 
The royal train, when Queen Eliza- 
beth visits Australia, will boast air- 
conditioning, radio, telephone, and 
more, The Australian Railroad Com- 
pany has ordered special luxury 
coaches, now being built in Duis- 
burg, Germany, and one car, ac: 
cording to word from Canberra, will 
contain nothing but bathrooms. 

ak ae 
A street in Rabat Gan, a town near 
Tel Aviv, is to be named after an 
Italian priest who, having been in- 
strumental in saving the lives of 
many Jews during World War II, 
was deported to Dachau prison camp 
where he was murdered. The street 
will be called “Rehov Hapodim 
Dr. Giovanni Palatucci” (hapodim 
means redeemers), on the suggestion 
of a group of Italian Jews. 

* * * 
New light on the Iliad may result 
from investigation of recently dis- 
covered tombs of the sixteenth cen 
They 


are near one held to be that of Cly- 


tury B.c. at Mycenae, Greece. 
temnestra, sister of Helen of Troy, 


and since Clytemnestra was por- 

trayed by Homer as murdering her 

husband with the complicity of her 

lover, Aegisthus, archaeologists now 

hope to uncover Aegisthus’ remains. 
ek ee 

teachers, 


Cultural credentials {or 


students, artists, writers, and re- 
search workers are now honored in 
ten European countries. Identity 
cards issued by the education min- 
istries of Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Britain, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden Turkey, and the 
Saar the holder to enter 


museum, art galleries, libraries, and 


enable 


archives, and to attend university 


courses, The cards are free and valid 
indefinitely 








The State of the World 


As top reporters see it 


What has been your most revealing experience involving the inner workings of UN diplomacy? 


Walter O’Hearn 
Montreal Daily Star 

My memory is 

nothing to make 

book on, but I 

think it was the 

1947 assembly. In 

any case, the Se- 

Council 


elections were un 


curity 


der way when we all sniffed the curious 
incense of undercover agreements burst 
ing through their hatches. 

In this case Argentina, after having 
heen opposed for membership by the 
USSR and after having denounced the 
Russians with a holy fury, had made a 
deal with the Soviets on council vacan- 
cies, The deal, negotiated by that sturdy 
right-winger, Senor Dr. Don José Arce, 
was to deliver the bulk of Latin Ameri- 
can votes to the Ukraine in return for 
Soviet bloc support of the Argentine. 
It was a good deal in those days before 
the Tito break, when the USSR could 
deliver six votes in favor of any proposi- 
tion. And so it worked out. 

This was a sordid but valuable in- 
troduction to one of the facts of inter- 
national politics. Skip the ideologies and 
don’t take the speeches too seriously. 
If two governments or the chosen rep- 
resentatives of two governments each 
want a thing at the same tin. and want 
it enough, they can do business. It is 2 
valuable point to remember when one 
ponders any of the imponderables of 
UN conduct—from Korea to stalled 
membership applications. 

Does this sound a trifle cynical? Ac- 
tually, it is the reverse of cynical. It 
would be far worse to assume that men 
will adhere too desperately to the slo- 
gans they utter, that they will ruin them 
selves and one another rather than yield 
a semicolon or a word. Hlow much better 
to assume that we all say a little more 
than we mean and that each declaration 
of national policy is really an opening 
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bid and that each government has a 
lesser closing price somewhere in the 
back of its head. 

Of course the catch in all this is 
mutual advantage. In recent years deals 
have been scarce, even of the squalid 
Russo-Argentine variety, because they 
did not advantage two parties. Briefly, 
it served the Cominform countries well 
to keep us off balance and it still so 
gerves them, Yet in a world approaching 
absolute balance and very ‘close to ab- 
solute tension, it may serve us all to do 
a little haggling and perhaps a little 
settling. The Russians are the worst 
people to bargain with in the world, 
worse indeed than Connaught peasants 
arguing over a horse, but if they want 
a thing enough, they can be brought 
round. It may be that in the next few 
years they will want a few settlements. 
At any rate the UN should live in that 
hope. 


Dr. Hans Steinitz 
Der Bund, Switzerland 

My most. strik- 

ing and most re- 

vealing experience 

as an observer of 

the United Nations 

in action was to 

discover thai 

wed 8 


thing in world affairs, but that certain 


power is not every- 


other elements, such as right, decency, 
and truth, still (or again) have their 
place on the international scene. I con- 
fess that I found that out only very 
recently, 

Until a few weeks ago, I believed, 
although reluctantly, that ours is a 
unrestricted polities, 


time of power 


power consciousness, and power = su- 
premacy, and that even the United Na 
tions were ill equipped to establish 
a rule of law and to assure the suprem 
acy of fair play and decency. But | 


changed my mind when the issue of 


bacterial warfare in Korea was brought 
up, and, connected with it, the Soviet 
charges against the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross in Geneva. 

There it was, a very modest interna- 
tional authority in Geneva, composed 
of a handful of rather colorless Swiss 
middle-class citizens, working with an 
amazingly small staff of office workers 
and field missions, backed by no govern- 
ment, not strengthened by any armed 
force behind it, holding no enforce- 
ment power, and having no source of 
income of its own; unable to retaliate, 
and independent from any source of 
genuine material power, national or 
international—and attacked and criti- 
cized by one of the biggest, strongest, 
and most power-conscious governments 
in the history of mankind. 

It was the most uneven fight one 
could imagine-—-and yet, the miracle 
happened. While the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross stood silently, 
relying only on its record, its moral 
authority and its reputation, everybody 
came spontaneously and _ voluntarily 
to its assistance. Both in the various or- 
gans of the United Nations and in the 
gathering of national Red Cross dele- 
gates at Toronto, one government 
spokesman after the other, one national 
Red Cross representative after the other, 
got up and defended the record and be- 
havior of that small body in Geneva. 
Nobody outside the immediate family 
of Soviet satellites was convinced by 
the case brought forward against it; 
everybody stood up and took a position 
in its favor. Strongly Western-minded 
nations and “neutral” ones, white men 
and colored, European and Asian gov- 
ernments, conservatives and progres- 
sives, Christians and Moslems: every- 
body joined in the defense of an agency 
that has no power —-but that has a con 
scienee, 

The outcome was a draw: the doors 


of a number of countries will not be re- 





opened to the International Committee, 
but everywhere else its principle and 
authority will be upheld. The world has 
realized that it cannot afford to see this 
great fortress of humanitarianism will- 
fully destroyed, and it rallied to its de- 
fense. It has refused to bow to power 
pressure—but it graciously bowed to 
the great message of decency. It was, 


indeed, a most revealing experience. 


Horacio Estol 
Clarin, Buenos Aires 
To select one’s 
most impressive 
personal UN ex- 
perience would be 
to misjudge the 
value of UN work 
as a whole. The 
nature of this work 
makes any correct selection well-nigh 
impossible. Therefore, I should prefer 
to confine my selection to a specific 
period, and to mention the fact that 
impressed me most during that period 
last month, 

The event did not stir up world at- 
tention, although it should have done 
so. It was not sensational, and did not 
make the headlines. However, it was 
a splendid example of great moral sig- 
nificance. In an indirect manner, it re- 
lates the results of UN work. 

The news comes from Brunei, a sul- 
tanate in Borneo, on the China Sea. 
(Borneo is an English territory, some 
5,000 square kilometers in area.) And 
the news is that the people of Brunei 
have contributed $49,000 to the United 
Nations International Children’s Fund. 

This sum is not impressive, until we 
realize that the entire population of 
Brunei is 49,000-—and this makes the 
per capita contribution the largest made 
The fact 
is impressive when one considers its sig- 


by any country in the world. 


nificance, what it implies in the way of 
UN action, an expression of the best in 
humankind, 

The influence is stimulating, and the 
example beautiful. They represent the 
widespread penetration of the UN spirit, 
as revealed by a deed of adhesion and 
understanding. And they give us the 
measure of impact that UN’s spirit has 
fact that 


they are underprivileged, have placed 


on peoples who, despite the 


their fundamental hopes for justice, 
freedom, and progress in the UN. 
This inference is obvious, and re- 

quires no elaboration. However, this 


case can still be brought up to dispel 





the pessimism arising from the political 
turmoil which the unenlightened and 
uninformed fear will bring about the 
end of UN. 

This stimulating small event, a direct 
consequence of UN efforts, has at least 
as much significance as any of in- 
finitely greater sensation which may oc- 
cur in the months to come, or which may 
have occurred in the brief but very 
eventful history of the United Nations. 


Peter Kihss 
New York Times 
The most reveal- 
ing experience I 
recall at UN was 
not at all invisible. 
Too many people 
overlook what is in 
plain sight. It was 
the incident of 
May 14, 1948, in the General Assembly 
at Flushing Meadow. For a whole spe- 
cial session, the United States had 
backed away from the 1947 Palestine 
partition plan, and urged instead a tem- 
porary UN trusteeship over the country. 
It had finally pushed into the plenary 
session a scheme for Jerusalem trustee- 
ship and a mediator for the rest of Pal- 


_ abruptly reversed once again 


estine. A few minutes after 6 P. M., 
Colombian Delegate Alberto Gonzales 
Fernandez rose. He waved a press dis- 
patch. He asked if it was true that Pres- 
ident Truman had recognized the new 
state of Israel two minutes after it was 
proclaimed. American Delegate Francis 
B. Sayre replied that the United States 
delegation knew nothing about such a 
move. A few minutes later, American 
Delegate Philip C. Jessup confirmed 
that President Truman had 
acted. American policy had been 


indeed 


because 
American campaigners for the solution 
for a new Jewish state never gave up, 
even at the apparent twelfth hour. 
Whether the solution was the best or 
not, it has an obvious moral. If you 
want something at UN or elsewhere, 
keep on working for it. 





Read— 
In Next Month’s UNW 


CONTAINMENT OR ROLLBACK 


One of the most important problems 
facing the world today is discussed by 
UNW’s European Editor: 


George W. Herald 


PAGAN! - 


Not since Adam and Eve 


e have there been 


such romantic goings-on! 
| really outdid myself this time! 
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Foor TIMES Sergeant Lee’s 
platoon had taken, then lost, the hill 
near Ip-o-ri. On the fifth try, the ser- 
geant, though hurt, was leading. A 
Red grenade hit him, seriously wound- 


ing both legs. Refusing assistance, he 
advanced by crawling, rising to his 
knees to fire. He caught a rifle bullet in 


M/Set. 


Hubert & Ce, USA 
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the back. Still he wouldn’t be stopped. 
Finally, with 12 survivors of his pla- 
toon, he took the hill, then let the 
stretcher-bearers carry him away. To- 


day Sergeant Hubert Lee says: 


“In thirteen years of soldiering, I’ve 
seen brave enemies defeated—because 
things had collapsed back home. That’s 
why I can appreciate what a good 
thing it is when people like you buy 
United States Defense Bonds. 


“I’m told that you, and millions of 
others, own a total solid investment of 


50 billion dollars in our country’s 


Defense Bonds. That’s good! That’s 
strength! A man can face a hill when 
he knows that people like you are keep- 


ing our homeland strong.” 
* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E 
Bonds bought after May 1, 1952 average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually! Inter- 
est now starts after 6 months and is higher 
in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds 
automatica!ly go on earning after maturity 
—and at the new higher interest! Today, 
start investing in better-paying United 
States Series E Defense Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with U.S. Defense Bonds! 
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United Nations 


Winner: The People 


Bernard Shaw said that democracy was a device that insures that we be governed no 


better than we deserve. A thorough examination of the record, the philosophy, the 


temperament and the personality of each of our presidential candidates must inevi- 


tably lead the nonpartisan observer to the delighted conclusion that perhaps this time, 


whoever wins—Eisenhower or Stevenson—we will be governed better than we deserve 


of the presidential race is the fact 


Ox of the most fascinating features 


that millions of Americans are equally 
attracted by two personalities who 
represent extreme ‘contrasts—one, an 
extrovert soldier, concentrating on 
how a thing can be done; the other an 
introvert intellectual, full of skepticism 
and agonizing self-doubt, a_ thinker, 
figuring out the principles on which 
action must be based. 

The miraculous thing is that the pub- 
lic feels that despite contrasts and 
these two men = are 
many 


things. Partisans of each expect the 


dissimilarities, 
somehow basically akin in 
same virtues and accomplishments 
from both the Soldier and the Thinker. 

But why are Eisenhower and Stev- 
enson almost interchangeable in the 
imagination of so many people—to the 
greater horror of the strictly partisan 
politicians? The answer is simple. They 
are equally able to satisfy an over- 
whelming yearning of most Americans 

a nation-wide longing for maturity in 
the handling of the country’s affairs. 
And this is an especially acute longing 


By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


with regard to the nation’s foreign af 
fairs, because it is in this field that 
people are most confused, and seek 
strong, clear, logical leadership. 

Maturity, in its best sense, is synony- 
mous with objectivity. But how can 
there be objectivity where passions are 
ascendant over reason, where unfore- 
seen events call, for improvisation 
rather than the application of long- 
term strategy, where action is taken to 
meet local provocation rather than to 
implement basic principles? And, 
above all, how can maturity and ob- 
jectivity thrive where legend and myth 
dominate minds and are the mainsprings 
of action? 

America is an emotional country. It’s 
fertile ground for the cultivation of 
myths, We went to war in 1917 “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” 
and the decades which followed wit- 
nessed a tragic decline of democracy. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” was the 
slogan which in 1941 inflamed us to 
anger and symbolized the evil spirit of 
Japanese aggression. But Pearl Harbor 
or some similar military answer was 


inevitable once Roosevelt and Hull rec- 
ognized that no settlement which com- 
promised the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China would be 
acceptable to either our basic traditions 
or our sense of justice. Our participa- 
tion in World War II was decided 150 
years ago when the architects of our 
democracy stated flatly that we would 
never bargain away the independence 
of any other nation. 

As always in critical times, today an 
unusual number of dangerous myths 
are threatening the clear thinking of 
Americans. There is the myth that the 
Chinese Revolution is the result of a 
conspiracy among a handful of crim- 
inal subhumans, and that more intelli- 
gent action on the part of the United 
States could have prevented it. We are 
also tempted to believe in the myth 
that all we have to do is to arm and 
continue to build up our power, and 
that this show of power can cure the 
world’s ills. 

In the same vein, many of us swear 
that if all nations adopted our political 
democracy 
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and economic practices 





and free enterprise—this globe would 
be one happy family regardless of con- 
trasting cultural, religious, economic, 
and historic backgrounds of its various 
member nations. 

As long as so many of us hold some 
or all of these unrealistic views, our in- 
tellectuul conscience is not clear. As a 
nation we instinctively feel that the 
time has come for the auditing of our 
ideas. And the two men, one of whom 
will become the great auditor, the 
catalyzer of our national thinking, have 
been selected because, however different 
their personalities, they appear to pos- 
sess to an equal degree the qualities 
which would enable them to accomplish 
this historic mission. 

What happened in the Chicago con- 
ventions was in the nature of a political 
miracle. The man selected by each party 
appears to be constitutionally immune 
to distortion and hallucination and his 
character has the health and stability 
to withstand pressures and prejudices, 
whether on petty political or vast his- 
torical levels. 

In short, America has rejected ado- 


lescent extremism and has manifested 
its desire for maturity by choosing two 
men with mature judgment. 


oTH Eisenhower and Stevenson real- 
B ize that the forces now competing 
perhaps for survival are older than the 
labels of “democracy” and “commun- 
ism” imply. Eisenhower became ac- 
quainted with his Karl von Clausewitz 
first at West Point in the pages of Vom 
Kriege, and later in a more practical 
way when he saw his German military 
opponents (as well as his Soviet allies) 
in World War II practice not only his 
philosophy of war but his political 
philosophy as well; a philosophy more 
Eastern than Western. 

It is evident from his speeches that 
Stevenson knows well that the acquisi- 
tive totalitarian policies of the Kremlin 
are not something new; Machiavelli, 
who never heard the word communism, 
would have made a fine Soviet foreign 
minister, With diplomats of this persua- 
sion, agreements are of little value, and 
alliances may become deadly traps. But 
although the conventional methods of 


solving international conflicts—through 
negotiations and treaties—appear to be 
an almost impossible process under the 
circumstances, both Eisenhower and 
Stevenson know that a “preventive war,” 
or any kind of war, is not an effectual 
way of settling differences between 
nations. 


The mere existence of power in 
the free world can only lead to an 
uneasy security. Power is not peace 
and we need to do a lot more think- 
ing about what is required beyond 
the immediate necessity of strength. 
We correctly read the lesson of the 
past that a policy of weakness in 
this sort of world is disaster. 

Obviously full-scale war is less a 
way out of trouble than a way into 
more trouble. Our problem is to de- 
vise the means for making coexist- 
ence with a ruthless, inscrutable 
tyranny tolerable. There is no es- 
cape from the perennial means of 
peaceful communal life among the 
nations.—Stevenson, Commencement 
Day Address, Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, June 9, 1952. 


no longer reluctant but still reflective, 


Another war would be an unthink- 
able calamity; the loss of liberty 
would be a greater one, Under the 
mantle of world leadership, the 
American people are taking posi- 
tive action against both dangers. 
Part of that action is channeled 
through the United Nations and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In the one, we continue with in- 
finite patience to seek agreement 
with all other nations and thus re- 
move the shadow of war which 
threatens humanity. In the other 
organization, NATO, we are joined 
with other free peoples of the At- 
lantic community to stress all efforts 
for peace and, at the same time to 
build such strength as will insure 
collective security and freedom for 
ourselves and for those who follow 
us.—Eisenhower, Message to Con- 
ference of the American Association 
for the United Nations, Chicago, 
February 18, 1952. 


© ASCRIBE the present antagonisms 
af pein distrust to the relatively recent 
advent of a Marxian society in Russia 
is to oversimplify the differences, and 
both Stevenson and Eisenhower know 
this far better than do most men who 
have spent the greater part of their 




























































































adult lives in the business of govern- 
ment. When Vishinsky and Warren 
Austin confront each other across the 
table of the Security Council, we see 
opposed the incomprehension of a fa- 
natical and servile vizier of a haughty 
Sultan and a fiery Westerner conscious 
of the values of his civilization. 

The centuries which have passed 
have seen hundreds of temporary truces 
and expedient compromises, but never 
any lasting understanding and certainly 
never any real cooperation. Cooperation 
implies equality, and neither East nor 
West has ever considered the other in 
the light of an equal. Russia (ironically 
borrowing the philosophy from the 
Western Karl Marx) embraced com- 
munism only a few decades ago, but 
it is more than communism per se that 
has caused the tensions of today. The 
Western world had as little in common 
with the mad tyrants who in the past 
seized power at Kiev or St. Petersburg 
or Moscow as it has with Stalin. 

The forces opposed so diametrically 
to our Western philosophy have been 
best summarized, perhaps, not by a 


[ke and Adlai eye 


Russian but by a seventeenth-century 
mathematician, philosopher, and classi- 
cal scholar—Thomas Hobbes. Favorite 
of the young King Charles, Hobbes will 
hardly be remembered for his insistent 
claims that he had squared the circle, 
nor will he be remembered for his de- 
vout dedication to the game of lawn 
tennis, which he played until shortly 
before his death at eighty-four. But he 
will be remembered for his flat asser- 
tion in Leviathan, that sovereign power 
must never be divided, “for to divide 
the power of a commonwealth is but to 
dissolve it; powers divided mutually de- 
stroy each other.” A hundred years 
later the makers of the American Con- 
stitution declared uncompromisingly 
that sovereignty must be divided, since 
the alternative was the Hobbesian state 

an abode hardly suited to free men. 

Stevenson has read Hobbes, and he 
was probably as shocked as was John 
Milton, who almost exploded when he 
heard Hobbes’ contemptuous dismissal 
of free thought, “the minds of the com- 
mon people are fit to receive whatsoever 
by Public Authority shall be printed 


, 


upon them.” Stevenson fully realizes 
the affinity existing between Hobbes 


and Vishinsky——-one says that the pas- 





the future 





sengers exist only for the sake of the 
ship, the other that the people exist 
only for the sake of the revolution, and 
its progeny—the state. 


The strength of America is rooted 
in a great principle—individuals are 
an end, not a means. Schools, col- 
leges, labor unions, political parties 
and the government of the United 
States exist for American men and 
women; never the other way around, 

Stevenson, Foreign Affairs Quar- 
terly, April, 1952. 


It is dangerous to assume that our 
country’s welfare belongs alone to 
that mysterious mechanism called 
“the government.” Every time we 
allow or force the government, be- 
cause of our individual or local fail- 
ures, to take over a question that 
properly belongs to us, by that much 
we surrender our individual respon- 
sibility, and with it a comparable 
amount of individual freedom. But 
the vefy core of what we mean by 
Americanism is individual liberty 
founded on individual responsibility, 
equality before the law, and a sys- 
tem of private enterprise that aims 





to reward according to merit. 
Eisenhower, Reader's Digest, Octo- 
ber, 1948. 


oTH are thoroughly familiar with 
Bu. basic principles which impelled 
the drawers of our Constitution first to 
divide sovereignty between the states 
and the Federal government and then 
further to divide the powers of that 
Federal government among the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the Judiciary. 
Such dilution of sovereignty had the 
effect of strengthening the whole. 

Concentration of power inevitably 
weakens the state. The General knows 
that Italy and Germany in modern 
times offer incontrovertible evidence in 
support of this, but the General has 
read his Gibbon, too, and has given in- 
tensive study not only to the campaigns 
of the Caesars but to the internal forces 
which eventually destroyed the Roman 
Empire. 

There came a time when life hardly 
seemed worth living to the Roman citi- 
zen, and when the barbarians came, 
only the legions and hired mercenaries 



























fought them—there was no popular up- 
rising. For centuries the happiness of 
the people had depended upon the per- 
sonal merit of an emperor who might 
be an idiot or who, at best, had been 
corrupted by luxury and _ despotic 
power. The emperor could impose dis- 
cipline, but never unity. His complete 
usurpation of sovereignty enabled him 
to impose order and outward stability, 
but it was obvious that the absolute 
monarchy and the complete centraliza- 
tion of power did not express the con- 
victions of the people—only the lash 
ever made them fight for it. 

The General realizes that complete 
centralization, insularity of outlook, 
and bureaucracy were the real causes 
of the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire. The fabulous years of conquest 
ending with the death of Carthage and 
Corinth, intended to bring “security” to 
Rome, brought to the Empire nothing 
but the seeds of its own destruction as 
power became more and more cen- 
tralized in Rome. 

A desire to dominate the world is 
probably as old as the stone age and 
you can open the pages of almost any 
history book to find evidence that there 
have always been predatory nations and 
Stalins to lead them. What the Turkish 
Empire did in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries under Orkhan and his 
Janissaries, under Suleiman and Murad 
I, is just what Stalin has done and is 
attempting to do. There is perhaps one 
slight difference: the Turkish war lords 
never termed Gallipoli, Rodosto, Adri- 
anople, or any conquered provinces 
“satellite states,” or insisted that their 
campaigns were crusades to free the en- 
slaved peoples of Asia Minor or the 
Balkans. This later device is about the 
only new bit of sugar-coating Stalin 
had added to the conventional pattern 
of conquest. Both the General and the 
Thinker have the background to view 
today’s Soviet aggression against the 
perspective of history and neither will 
mistake small gains for ultimate solu- 
tions. 

oTu Eisenhower and Stevenson 

have shown that they have em- 
bracedj the political philosophy of 
Adams nd’ Madison in the matter of 
delegating 
Madison believed that the fundamental 
principle of the young Republic was 
“the concept that the colonies were co- 
ordinate members with each other . . . 
united by a common executive sover- 
eign.” The whole elaborate but effective 
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sovereignty to the states, 


mechanism, based largely on Montes- 
quieu and Locke, was a substitute for 
the Church as a means of protecting 
men against the state. It was this in- 
spiration that eventually made Rhode 
Island and Texas equal within the Fed- 
eral Union, 

Sievenson has been chided by some 
for refusing to advocate a Federal rerc, 
but these critics overlook the fact that 
he tried hard to persuade the last two 
sessions of the Illinois legislature to 
pass a state rerc. Both he and Eisen- 
hower are highly aware of the historical 
failure of too centralized a government. 


‘ The problem now is to keep gov- 


ernment from getting so big, so un- 
wieldy, and so powerful that it will 
get out of the hand of the people. 
. . » Congestion of authority would 
soon defeat the purposes and possi- 
bilities of democratic participation 
at the grass roots of our human re- 
lationships, 

Stevenson, quoted by Noel Busch, 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. 
consequently, 


Free men, agree 


upon certain rules—which we call 
laws-—and maintain political agents, 
or governments, to codify and en- 
force upon us all these self-imposed 
rules. In free countries, the agent 
may never become the master; if 
human rights and freedoms are to 
flourish, government must operate 
with its powers sharply defined and 
limited by the governed. 
Eisenhower, Address delivered at 
the New York Herald 
Forum, October 25, 1949. 


Tribune 


ue Russians cry repetitiously that 
we are imperialistic, that we are 


seeking world leadership. Both presi- 
dential aspirants know that world lead- 
ership has been thrust upon us by the 
forces represented by Stalin; the alter- 
native was to accept a role as a second- 
class nation. Both believe that the cir- 
cumstances of our industrial strength, 
the fortuitous accident of geography, 
the confidence most free nations have in 
our motives, and our determination not 
to repudiate our democratic philosophy 
all combine to make it imperative that 
we accept this leadership, but both at 
the same time repudiate any imperial- 
istic aims, 

To arrive at world leadership without 
going all the way into imperialism is a 
feat of statecraft not as yet accom- 
plished by any world power; hegemony 
was a problem too much for Athens, too 
much for Rome, and in the modern 


world too much for England and Prus- 
sia. Toynbee, in fact, takes the dis- 
couraging view that it has not been 
accomplished by any of the twenty-six 
civilizations he has been able to dis- 
cover, Both Eisenhower and Stevenson 
are in favor of moving toward a federa- 
tion of democracies; and if a strong 
federation is close to a monolithic em- 
pire, at least each nation will retain 
enough of its sovereignty to guarantee 
some degree of independence. In the 
meanwhile the General and Thinker 
have shown themselves to be devout 
apostles of the United Nations. 


The United Nations is indispen- 
sable as an agency for concerting 
policies among the free states, in 
cluding (as we found in the case of 
Korea) 
bulk of the members of the General 
Assembly are free nations. In spite 


enforcement action. The 


of the discouraging and frustrating 
debate with the Russians—or per- 
haps thanks in part to their recal- 
citrant and dogmatic postures—poli 
cies have been developed in: the 
General Assembly to cope better 
with many of the perils to economic 
stability and international 
Obviously not all international ques 


justice. 


tions need or should be put before 
the United Nations; and certainly 
we should use our influence to pre- 
serve a safe boundary line between 
those domestic affairs which are our 
own concern and the external affairs 
which are of concern to all. These 
are matters of careful study and 
progress by stages. But surely to 
prevent a trespass it is not sensible 
to shoot a watchman; nor to burn 
down the barn to roast a pig. 
Stevenson, Korea in Perspective. 


There must be no wavering in our 
support for the United Nations. Some 
regard the United Nations exclusively 
in terms of its shortcomings; others 
would reduce our support for it to 
a reluctant minimum. 

True, the United Nations, in seven 
years of life, has fallen short of its 
peace objectives. But the whole world 
has fallen short—and for reasons 
which are plain to all of us. Should 
we, then, surrender our objective? 
Of course not. Peace is our objective. 
The United Nations is an instrument 
of peace. Our aim must be to make 
it continually more vital and eflec- 
tive, 

Radio Ad- 
dress on Foreign Policy, June 23, 
1952. 


Eisenhower, Denver 


(continued on page 4%) 











In the wake of a generation of turbulence, 


we find that the Germans and the French 


have switched some moral characteristics 


By LEO LANIA 


NE of the most convenient and 

most commonly used devices for 
venting spleen and prejudice is the 
practice of making generalizations 
about national characteristics. And yet, 
the German Hausfrau, slave of the three 
K’s—Kirche, Kinder, Kueche (church, 
children, kitchen)—was certainly not 
merely a malevolent caricature. Nor 
was it only in the imagination of man- 
ufacturers of bedroom farces that 
French marital relationships took on 
the character of a parlor game. Both 
notions had firm bases in fact. Today, 
however, they are as dead as the tra- 
ditional dodo, the flapper, and the 
Wild West. 

The aftermath of World War I 
brought about the first important 
change in the status and attitude of the 
German woman. Without a doubt, the 
ensuing debacle, revolution, and infla- 
tion had much to do with the break- 
down of the formerly rigid moral code. 
But equally influential in establishing 
a new social pattern for the German 
woman was the example set by the 





mass of Russian émigrés which flooded 
Berlin in the early nineteen-twenties. 
Ladies of the upper middle class—the 
new society in the new republic—took 
one rapt look at the elegance and self- 
assurance of their Russian sisters, and 
underwent an amazing metamorphosis 
overnight. They cut off their braids, 
shed bosoms and hips, abjured their 
Kartoffelpuffer 
cakes) and exchanged kitchen and nurs- 


beloved (potato pan- 


ery for bar and tea room—a change 
already evident in Berlin-Westend. 

The American, British, and French 
women had never exerted this kind of 
influence on German womanhood. For 
the most part they had been tourists 
on short visits. Besides, it was impos- 
sible to turn Gretchen into Madame 
Bovary. Even a French gown could not 
erase the domesticity of Frau Geheimrat 
until some Olga or Vera had shown her 
how to don it. From that point on she 
saw herself as another Anna Karenina. 

These changes were actually limited 
to Berlin and a few other large cities. 
And Berlin was never typical of Ger- 
many. While the capital dumfounded 
the world by the fanaticism with which 
it plunged into the whirlpool of artistic 
creation and vive, and for a few years 
became the most sophisticated, most 


elegant and most libertine city of 


Europe, the country at large remained 
more or less untouched. The wives of 
the farmers, shopkeepers, and civil em- 
ployees in towns and villages continued 
to be as buxom and dull as before, sub- 
servient to the authority of tyrannical 
lord husband. 


Hitler changed all that. He could noi 
change the subservience of the women, 
of course, but the girls were liberated 
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so that they could perform their most 
patriotic task—that of bearing children 
soon as possible, in or out of wedlock. 

When the holocaust 
women emerged from the ruins, the 
men were missing. Death and Siberia 
had taken a terrific toll among the 
husbands and lovers. In the postwar 
period the male population between 
twenty and forty had fallen from 19.4 
per cent to 14 per cent; while the female 
population rose from 19.9 per cent to 


passed, and 


21.2 per cent. At the present time the 
women in Western Germany exceed the 
men by more than 3 million. 

This scarcity of eligible men has 
been the most decisive single factor in 
changing woman’s status and character 
in postwar Germany. It has made itself 
felt not only in the big cities, but in 
every hamlet and town, in all social 
strata of the population. Thus, we find 
for the first time in modern history 
polygamy openly advocated not by the 
variety-seeking male, but by the con- 
stant female. The demand for at least 
two women to share a man legally is 
being raised not by decadent highbrows 
respectable 
widows and spinsters of the most con- 


and bohemians, but by 


servative middle class. They have found 
their leader in a middle-aged widow, 
plain and homely as possible, who 
would be righteously indignant were 
anyone to ascribe to her crusade any 
but the highest motives. 

In the meantime, millions of girls 
and women have decided not to wait for 


‘ 


the outcome of this “share-a-man” plan 


they are putting it into practical 
application. 

It is doubtful that in Germany today 
sexual promiscuity is any more widely 
practiced than, let us say, in the United 
States. The only difference is that over 
there adultery is accepted as a normal 
and inevitable fact and as a result there 
are fewer divorces than there are here. 
“Once you have caught a man, be happy 
and hold on to him regardless of his 
escapades. You will not get a better one 

and very likely no man at all,” Vox 
feminae declares. 

This submissiveness on the part of 
the German girl has made a very great 
impression on the American soldier 
who is comparatively unaccustomed to 
spoiling by his sweetheart back home. 
He flatters himself in this new role of 
veritable pasha Whose slightest whim 
the German girl is all too happy to 


fulfill. 


TRANGELY, the war and its aftermath 

had a completely contrary influence 
on the Frenchwoman. Despite the tre- 
mendous loss of young men that France 
suffered in both wars, her social struc- 
ture and especially the relationship 
between the sexes has remained un- 
scathed. This may be because over the 
centuries French society has acquired 
a certain flexibility, or because the 
French middle class—the backbone of 
any nation—is still rooted in the soil, 
and even the city dweller is bound with 
strong ties to the little piece of land 
which the father, uncle, or cousin cul- 
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AFTERMATHS of two lost world wars have tarned German mores 


upsidedown. 


tivates. Even the industrial worker 
remains in his heart an artisan, the 
shopkeeper no mere cog in a chain of 
stores, both confirmed individualists, 
only awaiting the day when they can 
retire to a little place in the country. 

And there, in the villages and ham- 
lets where the heart of France beats, 
it has always been the woman who ran 
the family—la patronne, who stood be- 
hind the counter and watched the cash 
register while friend husband sat long 
hours in the café playing his favorite 
game: politics. That game, up to very 
recently, was the uncontested domain 
of the male; but while a woman did not 
even have the right to open a bank 
account without the written consent of 
her father or husband, it was she who 
pulled the strings. And her rule was 
always more than effective, albeit in- 
directly exercised, not in the limelight 
of public view, but in the privacy of 
the boudoir and salon. 

In the twenties a wave of amorality 
swept over France. Whether that wave 
was as powerful as novels and comedies 
of that era would indicate is doubtful. 
There is, however, no doubt about the 
rediscovery of the bliss and joy of sim- 
ple family life and parenthood, which 
today is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of French living. 

More novels extolling the beauty of 


Here is entrance to Hamburg red-light district. 


old-fashioned conjugal love are pub- 
lished today than ever before. Jean 
Duché, Pierre Daminos, Maurice Toesca 

to mention only the best-known of 
this school—are singing the praises of 
their real or fictional wives, and the 
father of this matrimonial 
literature, Marcel Jouhandeau, has done 


spiritual 


for the legitimate spouse what, before 
him, hundreds of poets and novelists 
had done only for their maitresses. He 
has placed her on a pedestal as the 
paragon of all the virtues and, even 
more important, of all the erotic per- 
fection of the eternal concubine. Matri- 
mony is the dernier cri; adultery is as 
outdated as the femme fatale. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 


the last few years France’s birthrate 


has soared to a record high. Each year 
since 1945 more babies were born in 
France than ever before, and the num- 
grown steadily. By 1949 
France registered 869,000 births, the 
highest figure since the beginning of 


ber has 


the century. 

Louis Henry, professor at the Institut 
National d'Etudes Démographiques, 
points out that the birthrate rises in all 
countries after every war. This was 
true in France between 1920 and 1922. 
But as early as 1923 it began to fall. 
This time, at least so the professor finds, 
France differs from all other European 


countries inasmuch as her birthrate 
continues to rise, or stays at a high 
level. In analyzing the causes of this 
phenomenon the professor gives credit 
to the government policy of subsidizing 
the family and allocating a premium 
for every newborn baby. However, he 
adds, the more important factors are: 

“The gigantic progress in science 
and technology during the last hundred 
and fifty years was accompanied by 
tremendous activity in human thinking 
in all fields, and by questioning of all 
traditional values. The family, regarded 
as an institution of a dead past, became 
suspect to many advanced thinkers. 
The evolution of ideas either mani- 
fested itself against the family or simply 
ignored it. Such a spiritual climate was 
certainly not favorable to the mainte- 
nance of the procreative functions of 
the family. Recently this attitude has 
changed completely. The systematic 
denial of the role of the family has 
become a symptom of reaction rather 
than of avant-gardism.” 

Another symptom of this new trend 
in thinking is the closing of the brothels. 
Characteristically, the fight against the 
maison de rendezvous was led and won 
by a lady whose background and life 
hardly prepared her for the role of anti- 
vice crusader. Mme. Marthe Richard 
was a famous French spy in World War 
I. She later became a film actress and, 
after the liberation, a deputy and mem- 
ber of the Paris City Council. It was 
in this capacity that she prepared and 
legislation which de- 
stroyed a centuries-old institution as 
typical of France as the club is of Eng- 
land, the café of Austria, and the 
corner drugstore of the United States. 


sponsored the 


Meral: One is always on dangerous 


ground when trying to generalize 
about nations. But the pitfall is the 
more pernicious when one speaks in 
easy cliches about their ever chang- 


ing women.—UNW 
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Nelson Rov ke- 
oJ feller began a challenging Point 


ust after the war 


4-private enterprise venture in Vene- 
Here 
was private capital being used not only 
for profit motives but for social objec- 
tives—to improve the Venezuelan econo- 
my at its weakest point, cost and supply 
of food, and to diversify a production 
too concentrated on oil. The idea was 
the gov- 
ernment, oil companies, and private in- 


zuela born with great hopes. 


so good everybody pitched in 


vestors—in an effort to make these 
enterprises, lumped under the general 
name Venezuela Basic Economy Cor- 
poration, a s*iccess. 

The actual results of this venture 
its major failures and its minor but 
very significant successes—offer much 
food for thought as the world still feels 
its way in the infant Point 4 era. 

After a more than two-weeks’ visit 
to the various vBEc projects in Vene- 
zuela, IT sat down in Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s tastefully modern rca Building 
office overlooking most of upper Man- 
hattan while he reviewed his Venezuelan 
experience. He gave the cause of the 
program’s difficulties in capsule form: 

“It was a case of too much too soon 
rather than too little too late.” 

Veec’s chief enterprises—-paca, a 
farm company which at one time had 
four properties; CapA, a wholesale food 
distribution company with five ware- 
houses, and Pesquerias Caribe, a fish 
company—were all set up on a big scale 
within a short time and with lavish 
financing and skilled personnel. Yet 
each was far from a financial success. 

Paca today only operates one farm 
in the state of Zulia. Capa is almost 
dormant, although it still tentatively 
operates one warehouse in Puerto La 
Cruz. The fish company has been hewed 
down from a large-scale industry to a 
small compact packaged frozen fillets 
unit that only uses about one fifth of 
its former facilities and personnel. 

There is one preeminent lesson this 
experience shows. It smashes the smug 
‘assumption of many Americans that 
“X” amount of American capital plus 
“Y” American technical know-how 
equals quick economic miracles in any 
underdeveloped nation. 

While these major vsec concerns 
folded or drew into their shells, other 
enterprises, specifically milk plants and 
supermarkets, proved to be just what 
was needed. 

In Maracaibo, that hot tropical oil 
city, Todos, a Rockefeller-initiated su- 
permarket, has been credited with forc- 
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Rockefeller’s 


ing down the price of food at least 
10 to 15 per cent. Todos and Minimax, 
another vBEc supermarket in Valencia, 
have been so popular that the old style 
corner bodegas and colmados where 
you were charged as much as the store- 
keeper thought the traffic could bear 
are disappearing. 

The milk companies (Inlaca in Val- 
encia and Via Lactea in Maracaibo) 
with es modern plants as you can find 
in the United States have replaced 
burro-back distribution of raw milk of 
doubtful quality with pasteurized top- 
quality milk in sanitary cardboard con- 
Consumption of milk in the 
country is said.to have risen three to 


tainers. 


four times since the vBEc plants began 
operation. And here again the example 
is being followed by other Venezuelan 
concerns. 

The philanthropic activities also 
started by Rockefeller under the Amer 
Association 


ican International paral- 


lel with the verc enterprises have 
made a very valuable contribution to 
the nation. Under ata, nutrition habits 
of the Venezuelan people and the stand- 
ards of living of many rural families 
have improved. 

And unlike the vBEc business enter- 


prises which have some sharp critics, 
there is very general acceptance of the 
worth-while role cipEA (whose Spanish 
initials mean Information Council on 
Food Education) and cer (Rural Wel- 
fare Council) have played in the nation. 

Cipea uses American publicity tech- 
niques, radio serials, newspaper re- 
leases, school pamphlets, publications, 
etc., to teach better nutrition. Csr has 
done some dramatic work for Vene- 
zuelan farmers through 
credits, extension education, and com- 


supervised 


munity services. 

For both the philanthropic and busi- 
ness phases of the program the Vene- 
zuelan government and the oil com- 
panies in Venezuela contributed money. 
The oil companies kicked in with the 
greatest share (approximately $12,000,- 
000 of the nearly $15,000,000 on the 
vBEC side alone). 

It began to be embarrassing when 
some of the business enterprises began 
to founder. How could the government 
be expected to bear part of the losses? 
The whole situation was complicated by 
the fact that the regime had changed 
from the New Dealish Accién Democra- 
tica to the present military junta which 
was not responsible for having invested 
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The Venezuelan ventures proved that American 


money and methods can’t just be transplanted 


and take root. But both the successes and the 


failures show that the Point 4 idea can work 


By ROBERT HALLETT 


Latin American Correspondent, The Christian Science Monitor 


Caribbean Rainbow 


in the firms in the first place and was 
not so warmly disposed to the whole 
idea. Rockefeller bought out the gov- 
ernment holdings. It now has no stock 
in any of the companies, although it 
has assumed an ever greater role in the 
philanthropic activities. 

And rumor has it that Rockefeller 
money will be used to buy out the 
interests of the oil companies which 
have been dissatisfied with the way the 
business projects have worked out. 

Furthermore, the original objective of 
turning the going coneerns over to local 
investors after a specific period (tenta- 
tively set for 10 years) has been aban- 
doned for the present. VBEc needs to 
pay off some of its losses with profits 
from these companies. With remaining 
assets valued at $7,000,000, a loss of 
somewhat more than $6,000,000 is 
indicated. 

The Rockefeller business ventures 
suffered from the haste with which they 
were set up—and this can be attributed 
in part to the demand by the then 
Venezuelan government and the oil 
companies for quick results. 

The fish, farm, and food distribution 
companies were launched in lavish US 
style with generous financing, large ad- 


ministrative staffs with fine offices in 
Caracas, and some in New York, bi- 
lingual secretaries, chauffeurs, trucks! 
radio, modern machinery, etc. 

Then, too, these concerns were set 
up to do what might properly be called 
a research job. Full-scale industries 
were set down in completely experi- 
mental fields. This is in defiance of the 
customary industria] practice to con- 
duct research and then build an in- 
dustry on its end product. 

Paca started with four farms—the 
3,000-acre Santa Ana farm near Agua 
Blanca in the state of Portuguesa; Mon- 
tesacro farm in lovely Chirgua Valley 
near Valencia; Hacienda Bolivar, a 
cattle ranch in Zulia, and a chicken 
farm not far from Caracas. 

The farm company failed, in part, 
before it could find the answers to 
weed control in the tropics. Independ- 
ent soil experts also believe that one 
or two of the farms were not suitable 
for the crops grown. Mechanical equip- 
ment was unusable due to the sogginess 
of ground in the rainy season and the 
tremendous rate of growth of weeds. 
The poultry farm failed because of feed 
costs, disease, and capricious changes in 
law which prevented importing of 


badly needed chicks, feed, and vaccine. 

In any event, PACA now operates only 
Hacienda Bolivar, which has turned in 
an excellent job in improving local 
cattle stock through importation and 
breeding programs. Its animals have 
won prizes in livestock fairs. 

The Santa Ana farm has been turned 
over to the government for its rice- 
research program. Montesacro has been 
taken over by Nelson Rockefeller on 
lease, and important studies of weed 
control are going forward. The chicken 
farm, once intended to produce 33,000 
birds a month is still owned by vpec, 
but has been closed and much of its 
equipment has been sold. 

While paca failed, the program did 
open up. new lands to production in 
food-hungry Venezuela, which imports 
20 per cent of her annual consumption, 
It also introduced certain new tech- 
niques such as land-preparation systems 
suitable for tropical areas, and adapta- 
tion of equipment, fertilizers, and insec- 
ticides to tropical conditions. 

Capa originally opened warehouses 
in Caracas, Maracaibo, Barquisimeto, 
Puerto La Cruz, and Valera. The ob- 
jective was to reduce the price of food- 
stuffs and thereby affect the cost of 
living. Capa, with its top-heavy per- 
sonnel (chauffeurs, secretaries, officers, 
workers, trucks, big warehouses, sales 
staff, heavy inventories), could not com- 
pete with the old-time Venezuelan 
wholesaler who sat at a rolltop desk 
in the middle of his warehouse, em- 
ployed as few people as possible, and 
conducted his business in the customary 
Latin manner through personal contacts 
many of whom stuck with him through 
thick and thin, sometimes in spite of 
price differentials. 

Resenting the intrusion of a foreign 
company into a field in which they, as 
citizens, were already functioning, local 
businessmen felt justified in using any 
tactics against their new competitor. A 
Venezuelan who “knows somebody who 
knows someboly” in the government 
very frequently is able to throw a mon- 
key wrench into an American competi- 
tive operation by getting inspectors to 
view American products or methods 
with an excessively jaundiced eye. 

Pesquerias Caribe, the fish company, 
was located in Puerto La Cruz, a small 
fishing village in the eastern part of 
the country, with small collection sta- 
tions on nearby islands. A large plant 
with cold storage and ice-making facili- 
ties, a 500-foot long pier, a small fleet 
of fishing boats (about 15) launched 
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IMPROVED QUALITY of Venezuelan foodstuff is big plus mark for Rockefeller. For example, the people of 
Valencia now get pasteurized milk from Inlaca (left), and Via Lactea serves villagers of Lake Maracaibo (center) ... 





INCREASED PRODUCTION on farms is essential to a country that imports 20 per cent of its food. Criolla cattle 
(left) of Hacienda Bolivar are crossed with high-yield stock, pastures rolled with modern machinery (center) .. . 


ECONOMICAL DISTRIBUTION of food through supermarkets has reduced prices perceptibly. Todos (left) 
pered modern self-service in Maracaibo, and well-stocked shelves (center) won enthusiastic support .. . 





. and these girls and their compatriots 
more than trebled their milk drinking. 


. and now their grade A meat is fiown 
to Caracas and trucked to the butcher. 


. . « of delighted Venezolanos who are 
getting more and better food cheaper. 


this enterprise. It went under in the 


rough economic seas because American 


fishing experts could not find sufficient 


supplies of fish. Distribution problems 
were complicated by lack of storage 
facilities in public markets, and at 
times loads of fish would have to be 
dumped. Inspectors sometimes frivo- 
lously condemned whole shipments of 
fish, perhaps to favor a friend in the 
business or in the hope of a bribe. 

Many lessons can be drawn from the 
vBEC experiences. North American tech- 
nicians often proceed on the assumption 
that the methods of the local people are 
all wrong, or perhaps they are ignorant 
of certain local practices, 

For example, American fishermen 
couldn’t get their hooks down to the 
bottom. The current would float their 
lines way out from the boat. They used 
heavy sinkers, but the baits only got 
tangled around the sinkers or the lines, 
and the fish wouldn’t bite. 

The unexpert Venezuelan fishermen 
had known the answer to this for years. 
When the current was running they 
would use copper wire instead of line. 
To keep their baits from tangling they 
would coil them up and tie them to the 
main line with a native root, lower it 
to the bottom, give a yank, and the 
root would break and the baits fall 
out free. 

Incidents like this and the Americans’ 
attempt to use nets in knifelike coral- 
reef areas which cut them to shreds 
gave the “backward” Venezuelans a 
Jaugh at their “advanced” cousins from 
the north. 

Other lessons can be drawn from the 
Rockefeller experiences: 

Large-scale operations should not be 
launched in a foreign land without 
studying the ground carefully in ad- 
vance. The farm, wholesale food, and 
fish enterprises set up rapidly in Vene- 
zuela were based on what have proved 
to be inaccurate preliminary studies 
of the economic situation, the potential 
market, ete. 

American methods of doing business 
cannot be transplanted bodily to any 
underdeveloped country and perform 
immediate economic feats of magic. In 
this connection, underdeveloped coun- 
tries cannot afford the American ele- 
phantine method of organization. The 
high overhead of the Rockefeller de- 
velopments was another major reason 
for their difficulties. 

Technicians who may well be experts 
in their line often do not have the neces- 
sary qualifications to manage a business 

even if it is within their special 


branch of interest. Some Rockefeller 
failures can be attributed to this cause. 
“Simpatia” with the local populations 
is also a sine qua non of successful op- 
peration in a foreign land. 

Too much publicity about what is 
going to be done by a US business and 
the building up of US technicians is 
more apt to create an atmosphere of re- 
sistance than good will. 

VEC experiences in Venezuela have 
not discouraged Nelson Rockefeller. 
In the interview in his office, he said 
he had “just as much faith—possibly 
more so—in the original objective of 
groups from the outside helping people 
in a country develop an area of their 
economy needed to support the general 
growth of the nation and a rising stand- 
ard of living.” 

The former Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs indicated, however, 
that his whole approach toward invest- 
ment in Latin America may be chang- 
ing. He spoke much about the possi- 
bility of devoting increasing attention 
to investment-bank enterprises to pro- 
vide capital for others to invest in new 
businesses or expand existing ones. 

He is also experimenting with the 
investment-bank idea in Brazil, where 
he has a program similar to the 
VBEC‘AIA activities in Venezuela. There, 
with the backing of Chase National 
Bank and 12 Brazilian houses, an in- 
vestment bank was formed to mobilize 
In all Latin American 
countries it is difficult to obtain risk cap- 


local capital. 


ital for new and existing industries. 
There are few formal channels for the 
concentration of venture capital, 

This would, of course, largely take 
Mr. Rockefeller out of the direct-invest- 
ment field. However, he stressed that 
successful ventures in Venezuela, such 
as supermarkets and milk companies, 
will be expanded and may even be re- 
peated later in other Latin American 
countries, 

Popular reaction to the Rockefeller 
experiments in Venezuela—on the part 
of those who think about them at all— 
runs the gamut. On the one side there 
are those who have resented it as an in- 
trusion of “Wall Street” and the wittier 
cynic who said, “The institution that 
needs Point 4 assistance most is the 
Rockefeller venture itself.” 

But in general the attitude of Vene- 
zolanos is pretty much what a promi- 
nent government official told me in an 
interview: 

“If Rockefeller did not accomplish 
what he wished, many of his experi- 
ments benefited the country.”—UNW 
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Here Is the Most Revealing Report 


Is 


HETHER or not there is life on any 
Wi. the planets except our own is a 
subject on which scholars disagree. If 
there is life on those remote worlds, it 
must be strange and fantastic, with 
little relation to the realities of life as 
it is lived in London or New York or 
Bombay. But we don’t have to travel 
five million light years away to find 
equally weird and faniastic worlds 
which have little relationship to the 
world of free men as we know it. You 
only have to travel to Red China. 

Once upon a time I knew China, and 
I felt that I knew the wise and gra- 
ciously dignified people of China almost 
as well as I knew my neighbors in Bom- 
bay. But the China I knew has disap- 
peared and the people I knew have 
abdicated their wisdom to embrace a 
puerile adolescence that ill becomes 
them. They have become exhibitionists, 
and when they speak of the New China 
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it is like hearing children who insist 
upon boring adults with boastful tales 
of what happened at school that day. 

The people of China have been wal- 
lowing in a vast ideological bath, and I 
would be betraying my journalistic 
craft if I did not report the distressing 
news that the great majority of them 
are enjoying it thoroughly. The Chinese 
drain was once a fairly serviceable 
organ; today it is used only to mem- 
orize the slogans by which communism 
lives or to parrot familiar attacks upon 
the “decadent bourgeoisie” and “im- 
perialistic capitalism.” 

Eight years ago I watched the Chi- 
nese fighting for Chungking and Kun- 
ming with grim determination. I could 
feel a kinship for them then because 
they were fighting against those who 
would impose slavery upon their coun- 
try. I can feel no kinship at all for the 
Chinese I meet now in Shanghai; like 


to Come out from Behind 


By FRANK MORAES 


Martians they are out of another sphere, 
and the values we of the free world 
cherish mean nothing at all to them. 

The superficial changes one sees on 
entering China are startling enough, 
but it is only later that you realize the 
terrible fundamental changes that have 
taken place in the Chinese mentality. 

The first thing that strikes a visitor 
to Communist China is its drabness. 
Over the entire country reigns a dull 
uniformity of dress. Men and women 
generally wear the blue cotton uniform 
(quilted in winter) which in China to- 
day has become the outward sign of 
grace. It gives the crowds in the streets 
an oddly utilitarian look. Only in 
Shanghai did the bourgeois graces 
linger faintly in the slit gowns, lipstick 
and rouge of some discretely decorative 
ladies. 

In Shanghai I visited one of the two 
nightclubs still operating in that once 





the Bamboo Curtain, as Written for UNW by an Eminent Asian 


gilded and glittering city. It was filled 
with thoughtful Chinese businessmen 
and their sad-eyed women. These 
had not as yet submitted themselves to 
the dead hand of conformity. They were 
making a determined but rather pa- 
thetic effort to stimulate a gaiety it was 
obvious none of them felt. A Filipino 
band wearing dinner coats and black 
ties played Chinese dance tunes. There 
was a girl crooner, a decorative crea- 
ture who sang Chinese songs over the 
microphone. And occasionally the band 
leader made announcements in English. 

Once he stopped to announce the im- 
pending departure of a British guest 
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THE AUTHOR visited the new China 
as a member of the Indian Cultural 
Delegation led by Mme. Pandit (in 
white sari), seen here in front of the 
former Summer Palace in Peking. Mr. 
Moraes (in circle), who knew the old 
China intimately, found the people as 
strange as science-fiction characters. 


for Hong Kong the next day. “Let us 
bid him Godspeed,” he announced. And 
the band played “Auld Lang Syne”! 

It was Ruritanian and unreal. But 
perhaps for a few hours that evening 
the harassed Chinese bourgeoisie dwelt 
in an approximation of Arcady. 

When next morning I told a com- 
munist acquaintance, who was also an 
official, where I had been, he frowned 
disapprovingly. 

“They are the decadent bourgeoisie,” 
he warned. 

“Well, I added to their number.” 

He was not amused. Marxism and a 
sense of humor do not live together. 

During the first two of my six weeks’ 
stay in China I could not help being 
impressed by the air of enthusiasm all 
around. In a country where 80 to 85 
per cent of the people belong to the 
have-nots, the over-all impression is in- 
evitably one of support for the new 
regime, and at first this appears to be 
genuinely spontaneous.” 

But very soon one detects the regi- 
mented The refrain 
wherever one goes—in schools, colleges, 
créches, in the streets, at mayors’ wel- 
coming meetings, in farms and factories, 
most of all in the theater. Even the book- 
shops are all alike, confined largely to 
Chinese and Russian books, the new 
Chinese journals being closely pat- 


pattern. recurs 


terned on their Muscovite models, and 
all singing the glory of Marxism. The 
few English journals and books are 
again hand picked. 

In time one learns to anticipate the 
exact pattern of language, behavior, or 
entertainment which awaits one. 

The idioms or the ideological patter 
never varies. Chiang Kai-shek is always 
referred to as a “bandit” or “fascist.” 
The Chinese, like the Russians, are al- 
ways “freedom-loving” and “peace-lov- 
ing.” And the Americans are always 


“ 


“imperialists” when they are not “ag- 


, 


gressors.” 

I was talking one day to Peng Chen, 
the genial but ruthless Mayor of Peking, 
“as mild-mannered a man as ever scut- 
tled ship or slit a throat.” The conver- 
sation was through an Indian interpreter 
attached to our Embassy. 

Present also was Peng Chen's inter- 
preter. At one stage the Indian inter- 
preter translating a remark referred to 
“the late Kuomintang government.” 

The Chinese interpreter interposed 
quickly with a correction. “The reaction- 
ary regime of the bandit Chiang Kai- 
shek,” said he. 

Simmering beneath the drabness and 
often dominating it is a vast mass re- 
lease of. energy and activity. It has 
many manifestations and they again are 
regimented. 


Tsaw regimentation of once-individualistic Chinese culture ... 
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UNCRITICAL enthusiasm for the new order, its ideological ar got and its ample but exelusionist cultural facilities, under- 
lined for Mr. Moraes a new childishness that has supplanted the brilliance of prewar Chinese. Bookstores, like this in Pe- 
king (left) are filled with Red literature; Peking Mayor (second from right) shows Burmese thriving Red Chinese opera. 
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Of a morning one saw truckloads of 
workers riding to their factories with 
red banners flying while cheer leaders 
led a militant chorus in songs and slo- 
gans. Never a day passed but I saw pro- 
cessions of students and workers, the 
former led by Young Pioneers, in red 
scarves, the latter striding in utilitarian 
black garb with straw hats slung across 
their backs. Driving or walking around 
a city, town, or village, one often came 
across groups squatting on pavements 
or under trees busily engaged in ideo- 
logical talk or being tutored in the mys- 
teries of Chinese ideographs. Young 
students often preside over groups of 
unlettered workers. 

The bookshops of Peking around four 
o'clock every evening are alive with 
school children who sit on stools and 
on the floor or stand around reading 
avidly the brightly colored children’s 
books of the new regime. No American 
lad could pore over his comics more 
eagerly. 

On an age-group basis, the under-30’s 
appear to be enthusiastically on the side 
of the new regime. The majority of the 
30-50 group seems to have conformed 
for various reasons—because of ambi- 
tion to get on, or simply out of fear. 
Among the over-50 group is dull ac- 
quiescence, a mixture of resentment 
and resignation. 

Of all the groups I found it most de- 
pressing to talk with the university pro- 
fessors and intellectuals. Those who 
knew the old China know the nimble- 
ness of the Chinese mind and the bright, 
brittle talk which was once among the 
more shining graces of educated society. 
Today the intellectual climate is arid 
and furtive. 

You never realize so strongly the 
value of individual freedom until you 
are in a communist state. Among other 
intellectuals I met a most likable pro- 
fessor of philosophy and asked him 
whether the teaching of philosophy had 
been reoriented. 

“Yes,” he replied solemnly, “We now 
relate it to a historical materialistic 
background and interpret it so.” 

There was a faintly quizzical look in 
his twinkling eyes. 

But nearly always the attitude of an 
intellectual in China today is one of 
mental furtiveness, of something slightly 
degrading. 

In the days of British rule in India, 
one often heard the claim that though 
the British could imprison -the bodies 


of Indian patriots behind bars or 
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barbed wires they could never imprison 
their minds. But in Communist China, 
men’s minds are literally imprisoned 
and chained. 

On the other hand, the Communists 
take a special pride in preserving their 
historical treasures and monuments. Of 
course, they give them a political signif- 
icance and meaning. Standing before 
the beautiful Temple of Heaven in Pek- 
ing with its glorious symmetry and 
crown of lapis lazuli tiles it intrigued 
me to hear the guide refer to it as “the 
creative work of the laboring classes.” 

I visited the Ta Tung caves in Shansi 
with their multitudinous Buddhas. They 
lack the monolithic majesty of India’s 
stone carvings but their plastered fronts 
are a riot of color. At Chefoo I paid 
homage to Confucius and listened in- 
tently to my guide’s description of the 
philosopher. “The 


China,” he remarked, “but worthy of 
, 


sage of feudal 


our esteem.’ 

Women play a prominent part in the 
new China—far more than they did in 
the old. At least two Ministers of the 
Central Government—those of Justice 
and Health—are women. The Minister 
of Health, a mild-mannered middle- 
aged woman, bespectacled and with 
mousy hair, talked fiercely one night 
at dinner of bacterial warfare. She 
looked like somebody’s maiden aunt. 
More decorative by far was the ele- 
gantly dressed Minister of Justice who 
had recently confessed to the heinous 
sin of cherishing bowls of flowers on 
her office table. She was a pert, lively 
lady and among my more irreverent for- 
eign acquaintances was referred to as 
the Glamor Girl. 

My visit to China coincided with the 
closing phases of the San Fan and Wu 
Fan movements. Until then it was axi- 
omatic in China that “a Communist 
cannot be corrupt and who is corrupt is 
not a Communist.” When this bubble 
was pricked the regime reacted quickly, 
and the San Fan and Wu Fan move- 
ments represented a fierce drive against 
corruption, bribery, speculation, waste, 
and tax evasion in party, official, and 
commercial circles. 

Those accused or suspected were 
called upon to confess and 
There followed a great orgy of criticism, 
confession, accusation, repentance, and 
punishment. Four death sentences wére 
passed, three against party members. 
When I was in China there were reports 
of suicides in the larger cities particu- 
larly Canton and Shanghai. There is no 


repent. 


MINISTER of Public Health Services, 
Li Teh Chwang, signs Peace Appeal. 
‘ 


doubt that the people, along with the 
business community were terrorized in- 
to honesty. Scores 
many hundreds fined. Huge fines were 
imposed on erring businessmen, some 


were imprisoned, 


of them heavy enough to drive them 
out of business. 

Only once in Canton did I witness 
one of these accusation meetings. I was 
walking along the road fronting the 
Pearl River in the former British Con- 
cession when I was attracted by a crowd 
around a grocery store. Inside were a 
number of men gesticulating and talk- 
ing. They were the employees, and be- 
hind the counter cowered an individual 


... children ... 


YOUNG PIONEERS, parading here on 
their National Day, marched every day. 





who I was told was the shop's owner. 

“What’s happening?” I asked. 

“They are calling upon him to con- 
fess his sins,” said my Chinese com- 
panion. : 

“And what if he doesn’t?” 

“Then he will be tried by the Peo- 
ple’s Court.” 

“And if he does?” 

“Then he will be let off with a light 
punishment.” 

While the drive was on, son testified 
against father, wife against husband, 
friend against friend. No one was safe. 
No one had the right to protect his 
thoughts from the public gaze. As Dr. 
Hu Shih said in another context, “The 
individual was denied even his right of 
silence.” Some of the saddest eyes in 
China gazed at you over shop counters 

the eyes of petty merchants and small 
traders. 

Often those accused had no notion of 
what they were required to confess, At 
Shanghai I heard the story of a Chinese 
housewife who was suddenly summoned 
to the police station and there called 
upon to confess her sins. Her husband 
accompanied her and was present at the 
inquisition. 

Dazed by the barrage of questions 
and accusations, the woman ultimately 
confessed that she had a lover. But that 
was not what her accusers were inter- 
ested in. It finally transpired that her 
crime was listening daily to the Voice 
of America. A servant had informed 
the police. But meanwhile the woman’s 
confession had broken up her domestic 


life. 


At Shanghai | visited some British 
business houses and found the ante- 
rooms plastered with posters and car- 
toons ridiculing and reviling the British 
business heads. One director opened his 
office door and wryly pointed to a car- 
toon lampooning him which his staff 
had nailed on the outside. 

Although the national bourgeoisie or 
capitalists are among China’s four 
friendly classes (the other three are the 
proletariat or urban workers; the peas- 
antry; and the petty bourgeoisie or small 
traders) they are virtually held in ran- 
som by the first two classes. Today they 
operate largely as contractors for the 
government, private enterprise serving 
as a feeder for state enterprise. This is 
inevitable with the expansion of the 
sphere of government monopolies. As 
these monopolies extend, private trade 
shrinks. And indeed the regime makes 
no secret of the fact that when the final 
stage of full socialism is achieved the 
capitalists will operate only as mana- 
gers of state enterprises. 

The lot of the businessman, indige- 
nous and foreign, is unenviable. Al- 
though faced with diminishing profits 
and production every month, he must 
retain his full labor staff and even if 
his profits are confined to a mere week’s 
output per month he must pay his re- 
dundant labor their full month’s wages. 

Inevitably, sooner or later, he reaches 
the bottom of his till. In the case of 
a Chinese capitalist, the government 
may, at this stage, step in and buy up his 
foreign 
even when reduced to this pass is not 


assets. But the businessman 


... and their brothers 


THE SOLDIERS of Mao are no longer a rabble in arms. These men of the “People’s 


” 


Liberation Army 


are strong, well-fed, but Moraes “detected a great weariness.” 
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allowed to shut shop. He must import 
foreign exchange to meet his liabilities 
in China. One estimate suggested that 
British firms had imported some £6,000,- 
000 in 1951 for this purpose. 

I thought I detected a great weariness 
of the Korean adventure. The conversa- 
tion of officials betrayed not merely an 
anxiety but an eagerness for peace. 
Actually, if China does not want war 
she does not want peace. What Peking 
would like is a prolonged uneasy truce. 

One saw more soldiers in Manchuria 
than anywhere else in China, and the 
differences between Mao’s troops and 
Chiang’s former unimpressive, ill-shod, 
down-at-heels rabble is marked. “You 
do not use good iron to make nails. You 
do not use good men to make soldiers,” 
they used to say in Kuomintang China. 
Things are different. Mao’s soldiers 
stride the earth in adequate attire and 
with an air. Theirs is the kingdom and 
the glory. 

Undoubtedly the war is proving a 
heavy drain on China’s resources. An 
interesting fact is that the regime initi- 
ally found some difficulty in populariz- 
ing a war where Chinese peasants fight 
alongside the Koreans. For generations 
the Korean has been despised in China 
asa dope peddler and a Japanese 
stooge. But they were told that the 
North Koreans were their brothers, and 
now they accept what was once a very 
unpalatable morsel to swallow. As time 
goes on they will accept any fare that 
is offered. The old China is dead; the 
new China is young, strong, but it too 
is dead for it has lost its capacity to 
think and rebel and each day the 
dream of Sun Yat-sen grows dimmer 
and dimmer.—UNW 
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NAL 


Land of the Medes 





and the Persians, of the 


Rubaiyat, carpets, and oil 





CARPETS, woven chiefly by chil- 
dren, are Persia’s great art and 
craft. The US alone in normal 
limes imports some $3 million 
worth of the colorful rugs yearly. 


MINARETS, such as those of the 
Mosque of Fatemah el Mazumeh 
(below, left), grace the cities of a 
country whose population is al- 
most 100 per cent Mohammedan. 


BAZAARS are the trading centers. 


In Isfahan (below) they display 
calico curtains imprinted with 
photo of Lenin for export to the 
USSR, Iran’s northern neighbor. 


— 

















ANCIENT art of Xerxes’ Hall is part of the heritage of shepherdess, farmer, wealthy woman, and preaching dervish of modern Iran. 


cour Y includes hills, 
shore, desert, is one fifth 
the size of US. Mount 
Demavend (above, left) 
rises 18,375 feet in the El- 
burz range near Tehran. 


PALACE of the Shah in 
Tehran (above) is mag- 
nificent modern structure, 
a symbol of twentieth- 
century prosperity of 
those who gain from oil. 


HOVELS nestled in 
Iranian hills characterize 
the archaic squalor in a 
land struggling to find a 
contemporary key to re- 
gain its long-gone glories. 
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Scores of organizations from coast to coast present special programs and events, 


not only to mark the seventh anniversary of the United Nations, 


but to emphasize to the people that most important element of UN is YOU 


URING the week of October 19-25, the country blossoms 
D with posters, flags, window displays; and radio, televi- 
sion, and information booths publicize the name United 
Nations. Gala balls, school programs, church services salute 
the founding of the Parliament of Nations. Not only in Paris, 
Rome, The Hague, London, Berlin, Belgrade, Vienna, Oslo, 
Athens, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, Ottawa, Vancouver, Tel 
Aviv, New Delhi, Karachi, Manila, Tokyo, Pusan, but in 
New York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, Washington, and 
other American cities, large and small groups of people 
gather together to celebrate the seventh year of formal 
actual cooperation of sixty lands. 


Why all the big noise for the UN? Why should the man 
in the street sound off personally for the United Nations? 
Ralph Bunche expressed the real raison d’étre of United 
Nations Week: “Every demonstration of confidence in and 
support for the United Nations by the American people is 
cheering and reassuring to peace-loving peoples throughout 
the world.” 

Climax of the Week is United Nations Day, Friday, Oc- 
tober 24, seven struggling but constructive years after the 
Charter became effective. Most of the nation’s best-known 
organizations are joining in to get the story across—the Girl 
Scouts and the Disabled American Veterans, Hadassah and 
the Salvation Army, the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and the League of Women Voters, the US Chamber of Com- 
merce and some hundred other groups. Their rosters include 
nearly everybody in the country, and by the end of this 
month nearly everyone should be better acquainted with his 


international organization. 


By the end of this month, most people should know these 
things that the UN has accomplished in seven years of life: 


1. The UN effected peace between Israel and neighboring 
Arab states. 


2. It halted armed hostilities between India and Pakistan 


over Kashmir. 


Through the efforts of a UN Commission, warfare was 
stopped in Indonesia and a free and independent re- 


public was established. 


Upon the Security Council’s endorsement, French and 


British troops withdrew from Syria and Lebanon in 
é 
1946. 


Soviet forces withdrew from Northern Iran after Se- 
curity Council discussion in 1946. 


On the recommendation of the General Assembly, the 
former Italian colony of Libya became an independent 
nation in 1952. 

The UN Special Commission on the Balkans achieved 
progressive pacification of the northern borders of 
Greece, and having completed its assignment, will be 
replaced by a subcommittee of the Peace Observation 


Commission. 


. In Korea, the UN has taken history's first collective 


action against aggression. 


The Uniting for Peace Resolution passed by the General 
Assembly in 1950 provides a way for the Assembly to 
take action against aggression if the Security Council 
is unable to do so. 


The UN adopted in 1948 the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the first international proclamation of 
the fundamental rights of every human being. 


The Genocide Convention, which was. adopted by the 
UN in 1948, and came into force on January 12, 1951, 
prohibits “liquidation” of religious or ethnic groups. 


The United Nations, through its Specialized Agencies, 
has fed nearly 10,000,000 children in war-devastated 


countries. 


3. The Specialized Agencies arranged a large-scale anti- 


tuberculosis campaign, under .which 38,000,000 children 
have peen examined and 18,000,000 vaccinated ali over 
the world. 


The United Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance is improving the standards of living, the 
health, the education, ‘and the welfare of millions of 
people all over the world. 


The International Court of Justice is frequently called 
upon to settle international legal issues and to give 
advisory opinions, and is constantly adding to the body 
of recognized international law.—-UNW 
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Has the 


betrayed 


Recently, one of our Ambassadors 
overseas was talking to a diplomatic 
colleague about the Point 4 program. 
After listening to repeated references 
to Point 4, the non-American inquired: 

“By the way, whatever happened to 
Points 1, 2, and 3?” 

But the irony of the question lay, of 
course, in this: that officially Point 1 
of our foreign policy is support for the 
United Nations. So far have we drifted 
from the use of United Nations machin- 
ery in the conduct of our foreign policy 
that not many Americans would be able 
to give the inquisitive diplomat the cor- 
rect answers. 

Note that I emphasize our use of it 
in the conduct of our policy, for no one 
could honestly maintain that we have 
not sought earnestly to adhere to the 
principles of the Charter. But the dis- 
tinction between use of machinery and 
adherence to principle is important. 

The United Nations is a_ political 
organism. If an organism is not kept 
active, it withers away. And continua- 
tion of the present trend could reduce 
the United Nations to the status of a 
vermiform appendix in the international 
body politic, awaiting only an irritation 
to stimulate an operation for removal. 

If, through failure to keep the organ- 
ism active, the United Nations should 
wither away, the Soviet Union would 
have won a tremendous victory in the 
cold war. In a world in which hun- 
dreds of millions of people are search- 
ing for ways to express their hopes for 
peace without becoming the direct ally 
of any one nation, the death of the 
United Nations would make the Comin- 
form and its stooge, the World Peace 
Council, the major centers of attraction 
for the hesitant and the uncommitted. 

With so much at stake, it is danger- 
ous not to recognize that since 1947 the 
United States has been conducting the 


major elements of its foreign policy 
through instruments other than UN. 

To say that the Russians are the 
cause of it all is no answer to the prob- 
lem which must be faced now by the 
leaders of the free and of those deter- 
mined to be free. Soviet imperialism, 
with its constant efforts at open and 
concealed aggression, is a fact which 
must be met. If it requires adjusting 
some of the assumptions and hopes that 
prevailed at San Francisco in 1945, 
that should not deter a people who have 
risen to greatness and power on the 
foundation of a constitutional document 
they have always found ways of adjust- 
ing to changing times. The Soviets have 
not lessened the need for the United 
Nations; they have increased it. The 
problem is to summon the additional 
ing ity, imaginati and vigor re- 
quired to enable the United Nations to 
meet the challenge of a state in revolt 
against universally agreed stands of 





conduct. 

When the Truman Doctrine was 
enunciated and the Greek-Turkish Aid 
Program advanced, the role of the 
United Nations was overlooked com- 
pletely until Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin and Senator Arthur A. Vanden- 
berg rushed into the breach. The United 
Nations subsequently was notifiea of 
the program and United Nations observ- 
ers played a minor role in ending the 
Greek civil war, but the major machin- 
ery, the majority of the personnel, the 
bulk of the resources, the main drive, 
all were elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most significant single 
effort for peace in the postwar period 
has been the Marshall Plan. This great 
constructive program was organized 
and conducted outside the United Na- 
tions. It was argued—I have argued 

—that the separation was necessary be- 
cause the Soviet Union, a member of the 


Vishinsky chided NATO chiefs for 


By PORTER McKEEVER 





If the United States wants to avail itself of the unlimited 


strength inherent in a free association of free men, it must use 


United Nations machinery in the conduct of its foreign policy 


much more fully and sincerely than it has done in the past 


United Nations, was opposed to the Mar- 
shall Plan. Later events have proved 
this argument to be unsound. 

Many examples could be cited, but the 
Korean War provides the outstanding 
one. For nearly two years the United 
Nations has been waging an armed con- 
flict to which the Soviet Union is not 
only opposed-but in which it is giving 
active aid to the enemy of the United 
Nations. If we could find techniques to 
wage a United Nations war over the op- 
position of the Soviet Union, we cer- 
tainly could have found the techniques 
to carry out a United Nations economic 
program over Soviet opposition. 

The United Nations Charter, like our 
Constitution, is a flexible document. 
The institutions which are or which can 
be set up under it are adaptable to many 
circumstances. The umbrella of the 
United Nations could have been spread 
over the Marshall Plan if the desire to 
do so had been sufficiently strong to 
stimulate the required ingenuity. 

Ranking alongside the Marshall Plan 
in importance is the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The report of the Senate Com- 
mittee recommending ratification of the 
treaty, like the Vandenberg Resolution 
which preceded it, was emphatic in its 
declaration that actions taken by the 
treaty powers should support and not 
weaken the overall UN structure. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is an im- 


bypassing Paris : 


portant bulwark against aggression, and 
it thus supports the general aims of the 
United Nations. But in terms of specific 
executive action, the legislative lan- 
guage is not being fulfilled. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is not linked to the United Nations 
directly as a regi l associati even 
to the moderate degree that the Or- 
ganization of American States is linked. 
Suggestions that such a relationship be 
established have been discouraged if not 
resisted. 

Even on less significant levels a close 
relationship has not been created. When 
the Foreign Ministers gathered in Wash- 
ington in late September, 1949, to sign 
the North Atlantic Treaty, there was 
great concern that many of them would 
not remain in the United States for the 
opening of the United Nations General 
Assembly which was to occur only a 
few days later. Newspapermen at UN 
headquarters knew that some of them 
required persuasion before agreeing 
even to appear at the United Nations. 

This past winter there were a number 
of sharp comments among UN observers 
when the NATO foreign ministers pres- 
ent in Paris left the General Assembly 
to go to Rome where they were joined 
by other Nato Foreign Ministers who 
had not bothered to come to Paris. 

These comings and goings are an in- 
dication of emphasis—a point Mr. Vi- 





shinsky made with considerable vitriol 
and effect during his attacks on the 
Mutual Security Program in the General 
Assembly. 

“The Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union is here at the United Nations,” 
he would say, and then add sarcastical- 
ly: “Where are the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France? They are warmongering in 
Rome while we in Paris work for peace.” 

Such obvious propaganda opportuni- 
ties should never be handed to him. 
Nato does work for peace. We should 
seek to identify its aims with those of 
the United Nations and scrupulously 
avoid any act which seems to place 
them in opposition to each other. Un- 
fortunately, the Moroccan and the Tu- 
nisian cases have persuaded many per- 
sons in many parts of the world that 
we are placing NATO military expe- 
diency above United Nations Charter 
obligations. 

If the power of NATO is to achieve 
its ultimate political purpose, we must 
convince people in Europe and in North 
Africa, in the Middle East and in Asia 
that the power being built up will not 
result in the perpetuation of an un- 
satisfactory status quo, but will serve 
progressive purposes. When we seem 
to emphasize NATO military considera- 
tions even to the point of blocking 
United Nations discussion of the situa- 
tions in Morecco and Tunisia we hurt 
both NATO and the United Nations. 
Moreover, we encourage even our own 
people to think of NATO as a substituie 
for the UN, rather than as a regional 
support for a peace effort that must be 
worldwide to succeed. 

The reasons for not using United 
Nations machinery for Greek-Turkish 
aid and the Marshall Plan and for not 
linking NATO and the Mutual Security 


Program more intimately with the 





United Nations all seemed good at the 
time. Perhaps many of the reasons are 
still valid. 
these programs constitute by far the 
largest part of our affirmative postwar 
foreign policies. And, having done so, 
let us at least refrain from further ref- 


But let us recognize that 


erences to the United Nations as the 
cornerstone of our foreign policy—if we 
conceive of a political cornerstone as 
being something more than inanimate. 
Then, at any rate, people will not be 
misled into expecting more from the 
UN than our policies intend. 

Aside from these major efforts that 
have been carried on outside the UN, 
there are other important issues where 
the role of the UN has at best been 
peripheral. One of the early and great 
victories of the UN was in the Iranian- 
Soviet dispute. But we have not en- 
couraged the use of United Nations 
machinery to grapple with the funda- 
mentals of the Iranian-British dispute, 
which is an almost equally grave issue. 
The threat to peace and to our own se- 
curity represented by the dispute over 
the Suez Canal has not been made a 
United Nations concern. The war in 
Indochina has been held outside the 
purview of UN. 

Considerations such as these have 
impelled me since leaving government 
service to point out that our “corner- 
stone” gradually has been reduced, in 
relation to the total structure, to the 
size of a pebble. And it is my belief 
that, in terms of the kind of world we 
want to achieve with our foreign policy, 
this reduction of the cornerstone is a 
dangerous weakening of the entire 
structure. 


Ox of the most potent ideas that has 


emerged in this postwar period is 


that of technical assistance, the develop- 
ment of show-how to spread the benefits 
of our huge resources of know-how. It is 
an idea and a program which lends itself 
especially well to the multilateral ap- 
proach. 

When the Pakistanis, for example, 
wanted to develop the fishing grounds 
off their west coast, they could get help 
as well or better from Norway than from 
us. An agricultural specialist from Cuba 
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might be far more helpful to Ceylon 
than one from cool Colorado. 

Yet, out of the $212,000,000 Con- 
gress has appropriated for the techni- 
cal assistance programs, only $12 mil- 
lion, less than six per cent, are being 
spent through the United Nations. | 
have been told the United Nations is 
not equipped to handle even this amount 
efficiently. 
pect that it should be when the best 


It is not reasonable to ex- 


experts and the ablest administrators 
are, naturally, being attracted to the 
larger operations. 


y 1947 it had become clear that So- 
ae obstruction was going to pre- 
vent the United Nations from developing 
in the political and security field at the 
rate and on the scale that had been 
hoped for at San Francisco. One might 
expect that, faced with this situation 
and desiring the United Nations to de- 
velop, United States policy might have 
been directed toward placing greater 
emphasis on the work of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trustee- 
ship Council. That, regrettably, has not 
been the case. 

Today, out of a staff of some 180 
people, the number of officers at the 
United States Mission assigned to work 
on economic and social matters totals 
three. There is not even one officer 
permanently stationed at the United 
States Mission to deal with trust and 
non-self-governing territories. 

Ambassador Austin has sought long 
to correct this situation, but he is far 
too conscientious a public servant to 
build a staff for the sake only of having 
a staff. The staff must be commensurate 
with the policy to be implemented and 
the work to be done, and that is not 
within his control. In fact, the earnest, 
untiring, and devoted work of Ambas- 
sador Austin and his associates may be 
one reason why Washington policy de- 
ficiencies are not more apparent. 

I refer to Washington, because one 
should, not be too critical of that fa- 
vorite whipping boy, the State Depart- 
ment. In the economic field, for exam- 
ple, it must be recognized that the 
Congress has consistently demonstrated 
a hearty dislike for multilateral eco- 
nomic programs. Little has been done, 
however, to point out to the Congress 
that because the Soviet Union had a 
hand in the allocation of UNRRA funds, 
that is poor basis for assuming it must 
play a similar role, or any role, in every 
other United Nations program for eco- 


nomic assistance. This is a failure 


SERA EE RLS BR Ray 


which must be shared by many agencies 
and many groups. 

In fact, we all must share to some 
extent the mistakes of the past. With- 
out great power and resources, we are 
making headway in the struggle to stop 
and, I hope, eventually to turn back 
the tide of 
gains, however, have resulted largely 


Soviet aggression. Our 
from the application of our limited 
power and resources” rather than 
through the application of our real and 
unlimited strength—the political idea 
which animates us; the idea of free men 
in free association working together for 
the solution of common problems. 

The Charter expresses the American 
ideology. It expresses the ideology of 
all peoples who believe in the demo- 
cratic process. \t is the means by which 
free peoples in voluntary association 
can work together for the peaceful set- 
tlement of their disputes and the solu- 
tion of the mutual problems. It is the 
means of promoting internationally 
the sense of community responsibility 
which is the essence of democracy. 

Make no mistake about this! The 
Soviet Union has a blueprint for creat- 
ing One World. It is a further extension 
of the monstrous structure which al- 
ready has spread over nearly one third 
of the earth’s surface —a monolithic 
prison run by self-perpetuating and 
voracious bureaucrats. 

The United Nations is our blueprint 
for creating One World. 

It is the plan of operation that recog- 
nizes the vitality of diversity, the rich- 
ness of cooperation voluntarily given, 
the dignity of the human personality. 
Either free nations will use this instru- 
ment vigorously or we and the United 
Nations will be swallowed up in the 
Soviet jungle. Either we will make the 
concepts contained within the United 
Nations Charter vibrant and alive, or 
we will create an ideological vacuum 
into which Soviet power will be sucked. 

In the world in which we live, it is 
a practical impossibility to be effectively 
anti-communist and at the same time 
to be anti-United Nations. 


yaa American knows from home- 
town experience that freedom and 
democracy must be exercised vigorously 
if they are to live and grow. Failure 
to apply that knowledge to the world 
community will place our own freedom 
and democracy in jeopardy. The United 
Nations offers the best tools man has 
yet fashioned for doing the jobs that 


must be done. Let’s use them! 








~yock even half an ear on October 
4 24, seventh birthday of the United 
Nations, and you will detect a number 
of discordant notes mixed with the 


greetings echoing around the world. 


Europeans, looking in vain to the 
world organization for security, come 
closer and closer to consigning it to 
the limbo of disbelief. 

loo many Americans to the north 
share this feeling of unreality, and add 
to it anger at lack of UN support in the 
Korean war, disgust at the feeble line 
it takes in respect of the communist 
threat, and frustration at its flood of 
talk and trickle of action. 

Americans to the south feel in in- 
creasing numbers the UN is a tool of 
big-power selfish-interest, if not of 
Yankee imperialism, 

Arab-Asians are becoming convinced 
that it is subservient to colonial powers, 
and thus will not advance political free- 
dom for dependent peoples. 

Put these together and you have a 
sorry notion of the United Nations: the 
prey of selfish interests and intrigues 
of colonial powers, the plaything of 
a few international giants, incapable 
of dealing with the cold war, merely a 
sounding board for political diatribe. 

Ignorance is partly to blame for this 
unrealistically black picture. The ac- 
complishments of the UN, on a pittance, 
in the fields of health and prosperity, 
political freedom and national security, 
are simply unknown. “Even within the 
organization itself,’ Dr. Rudolfo Mu- 
noz, Argentine Envoy, told me wonder- 
ingly, “the lack of knowledge is as- 
tonishing. Some delegates aren’t even 
familiar with the Charter, not to men- 
tion the specialized agencies!” 

But lack of information can scarce 
ly explain these images away. Un- 
doubtedly they have substance too, 
and failure to come to grips with 
them would be unwise if not danger- 
ous. Let us borrow the realism, insight, 
and patience of mature diplomats from 
representative nations around the world 
to analyze them and decide what they 
mean to the future of the UN. 


Securily 

Security is different things to differ- 
ent nations. By meeting aggression in 
Korea the UN gave an incredible boost 
to smaller nations, especially in the 
East. “The UN’s action in Korea con 
vineced all Asia that it was a success,” 
a Thailand diplomat assured me. “Un- 
like the old League, it acts.” This simple 


truth was echoed by others almost word 
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for word. “Korea is proof that the UN 
can and will protect smaller nations,” 
stated Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, Iranian 
Ambassador to the world organization. 

With the passage of the resolution 
“Uniting for Peace,” promising arms 
and ammunition to victims of aggres- 
sion, the UN’s security became even 
more palatable. Combined with the 
Charter’s collective security pledges, it 
gives small nations the assurance of 
help and relieves them of the need to 
join military alliances dominated by 
larger powers. “This assurance,” com- 
mented Egypt’s Foreign Minister re- 
cently in a significant speech, “added 
to the Arab collective security pact, has 
made possible a formula for defense of 
the Middle East and Egypt’s position in 
international society under the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 

There is another reason why Arab- 
Asian thinkers are pleased with this 
solution to what may be called “local” 
security needs. It suits their conception 
of how to keep the cold war cold. “Be- 
cause we believe that wars occur when 
two powers stand face-to-face, both in 
regard to armies and ideas,” a repre- 
sentative of the Arab-Asian group ex- 
plained, “we want to remain free of 
foreign troops and foreign domination 
in order to present a material and psy- 
chological buffer between the Nato 
and Soviet worlds.” 

According to all signs, this approach 
to the cold war is a step in the right 
direction. But if it localizes the smolder- 
ing ashes, it does not smother them 
entirely. Mature thinkers the world over 
are profoundly convinced that the UN, 
as a forum for negotiation and compro- 
mise, will prove to be the answer. “If 
the United Nations died today, another 
would spring up in its place tomorrow,” 
exclaimed Netherlands Ambassador 
D. J. von Balluseck. “Regional mili- 
tary alliances are necessary now. But 
they represent the old method of power 
politics, which has postponed but never 
prevented wars. Only when nations 
achieve mutual respect and agree on 
common rights and duties will war be 
abolished.” 

While experienced men in world af.- 
fairs agree on this basic need for a 
fresh start and a new international 
philosophy, they disagree on how to 
develop it. The legalistic Dutch have 
the most elaborate program: 

(1) Shed habit of thinking in terms 
of black and white: “Only God can tell 
right from wrong in a political debate.” 

(2) Accept the possibility that dis- 
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“The UN must never be- 
come a crusade!” 


“Should the United Na- 
tions evolve into a defensive 
military alliance, its value 
as a forum where conflicting 
parties can negotiate their 
differences would be de- 
stroyed. By the same token, 
moral revulsion for com- 
munism or Communists 
should never be allowed to 
disrupt its efforts. We will 
never accept an American 
attempt to make the United 
Nations the instrument of a 
crusade! This would de- 
stroy it as a forum where 
nations could thrash out 


their problems verbally.” 


M. Henri Hoppenot, French 
Ambassador to the UN 





agreement within the UN could spring 
from a number of different but equally 
“right” or “good” conceptions of free- 
dom and justice. 

(3) Synthesize these concepts into a 
compromise definition of freedom and 
justice, new but acceptable to all. Five 
ideological blocs can be discerned that 
must be integrated: Western (NATO). 
Pan American, Asiatic, African, and 
Soviet. 

The French, on the other hand, are 
not so interested in the development 
of this new international philosophy 
as they are in its logical implications. 
“The UN should be nothing more than 
a forum,” declared French Ambassador 
Henri Hoppenot, “but as such it is 
terribly important. It puts a gap in the 
iron curtain; without it, all hope for 
peace would be lost.” 

M. Hoppenot described how, as a 
forum, the UN could be immediately 
helpful in lowering the temperature of 
the cold war. “Armistice negotiations, 
as opposed to cease-fire negotiations, 
are essentially political discussions,” he 
remarked. “For this reason, the Korean 
armistice talks should be brought into 
the UN. Both sides need room to man- 
euver, to compromise without losing 
face. But this can only be done in a 
forum, where third-party mediators are 
present. If these Korean talks had been 
carried out in the UN, they might al- 
ready have been successfully concluded. 
Remember,” he concluded, “that the 
UN provided an opportunity for the 
talks to get started.” 

Another logical implication of the 
forum idea apparent to M. Hoppenot 
is the need for universal membership. 
“At the very core of the idea is the 
necessity of getting all parties to a 
dispute together within the United Na- 
tions,” the French Ambassador insisted. 
And this applies to Communist China 
as well as any other country. “Of course, 
we must wait until after the Korean 
war,” he added, “and the stigma of ag- 
gression is lifted from her. But after 
that it would be ridiculous, and death 
to the UN idea, to act as though 400 
million Chinamen had suddenly disap- 
peared off the map.” 

Other thinkers at least share with 
the Dutch a passionate intuition that 
understanding and respect among na- 
tions, permitting reason to replace force 
in international life, will come about. 
“A lifetime or more may be necessary,” 
insisted Chinese Ambassador Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang. “In their domestic lives, na- 





tions have developed reasonably ade- 
quate political solutions, (mind you, 
not perfect solutions!) allowing indi- 
viduals to go their own way and develop 
their potentialities without colliding 
with each other. Wars will cease when 
a similarly adequate solution is found 
in international life.” 

“The UN must and will succeed,” 
emphasized Dr. Ardalan of Iran. “But 
it requires a revolution in thought. If 
you are impatient, remember that it 
took a long time on the national scale. 
At first the powerful man laughed at the 
judge and pushed him roughly aside. 
Only gradually did the judge gain in 
respect and influence. But the powerful 


man finally succumbed completely.” 


Words Without End 


The United Nations, alone then, can 
banish war and promise us more than 
the security of the grave. Or can it? 
These are long-range goals, and in the 
long run, as Lord Keynes is supposed 
to have said, we may all be dead. Is it 
possible to speed up the process? 

Skeptics say not. “Nonsense,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Munoz of the Argentine. 
“No improvement in procedure, no effi- 
ciency expert (of which the UN has 
many) will make the process faster. 
Only when nations are willing to har- 
monize their interests will real prog- 
ress be possible.” Others support his 
thesis by claiming that honesty alone 
will make nations drop their ideological 
differences—‘“fig leaves of the mind,” 
as these men describe them-—and agree 
to agree. But some are not so sure. 

“Even. if all nations lived up to the 
Charter honestly,” mused an Egyptian 
diplomat, “ideological snarls would re- 
main. I think the suggestion that a 
group of thinkers be appointed to 
straighten them out may be a good one. 
lop-drawer men in this capacity, whose 
reputations are above question, could 
untie a lot of knots.” This idea is 
heartily seconded by the Dutch, who 
believe that something of the sort is 
necessary if the UN is to make any 
progress in synthesizing the five major 
ideological blocs. 

“Political discussions are confused at 
best; when sixty nations get involved 
in one, only chaos ensues,” the Nether- 
lands Ambassador explained soberly. 
“National emotions and rivalries quick- 
ly knock the real issue out of focus 
take Tunisia. for instance. Another 
drawback of national representatives 
around the conference table is the fact 


that each delegate feels he ought to 
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“One is never too hungry 
to forget love!” 


“There is only one, a 
natural freedom. Even a 
bird in a cage wants to be 
free. Some talk of other 
‘freedoms,’ such as ‘free- 
dom’ from. starvation, as 
being more important than 
this real freedom. These are 
pretexts to keep people en- 
slaved. As we say in Iran, 
‘One is never too hungry to 
forget love.’ God created all 
men equal; that is the mean- 
ing of freedom. Of course, 
bread and leisure time are 
necessary if one is to enjoy 
freedom fully. But that is 


another matter.” 


Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, Iranian 
Ambassador to the UN 





make a noise for purposes of national 
propaganda or prestige, or to convince 
the folks back home he’s really on the 
ball. National delegates should be re- 
placed by representatives of the major 
ideological blocs—blocs which are l- 
ready in active existence.” 

To illustrate his point, von Balluseck 
described the opening day of the Sixth 
General Assembly. “Stalin had initiated 
the idea of ‘coexistence,’ and we were 
interested in the possibility of a détente. 
The French made the opening speech, 
moderate in tone, and our foreign min- 
ister spoke second, welcoming the idea 
of coexistence and asking the Soviet 
delegate to enlarge on it. The third 
speaker, unfortunately, was Mr. Ache- 
son, who announced his disarmament 
plan in a speech studded with stinging 
references to the USSR. Malik, of 
course, replied with vitriol, and that 
was the end of our effort.” 

The Dutch, of course, as well as 
others at the Assembly, recognized the 
American fear that talk of coexistence 
might produce a general feeling of in- 
creasing safety, and that this in turn 
might result in a slackening of the 
armament program. “We realize the 
necessity of rearmament,” commented 
the Netherlands Ambassador, “but we 
were sorry nonetheless that this pos- 
sible opportunity for an easing of the 
cold war was lost.” 


UN “Imperialism” 


The refusal of the UN to enlarge its 
authority regarding the political rights 
and eventual freedom of dependent 
peoples has long caused anger and 
frustration among Arab-Asian countries. 
It has the most substance of all the 
gripes about the world organization. 

A classic instance concerns the pro- 
posal last year by the Egyptian delegate 
that colonial powers be required to 
report on the progress of non-self-gov- 
erning territories toward political free- 
dom. “The British delegate, Mr. Hector 
McNeil, got to his feet and announced 
that his country had made it clear at 
San Francisco that no such UN author- 
ity was envisaged,” an Asian diplomat 
recalled, “and the Egyptian sat down, 
visibly shaken. The next day he re- 
turned, looking rather pale, and an- 
nounced that his all-night search 
through the records of San Francisco 
had produced no such evidence. The 
Britisher rose again and regretted that 
he had caused the honorable Egyptian 
delegate so much unnecessary trouble. 
What he had meant was that his coun- 
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try had the matter in mind at San 
Francisco, a fact that was on record at 
the British Foreign Office in London.” 

Failure of the efforts of the Arab- 
Asian countries to bring French activity 
in Tunisia and Morocco before UN 
scrutiny has brought this problem to a 
head. Should this present Assembly 
refuse to discuss it, and discuss it 
honestly, the United Nations would 
suffer a loss of faith on the part of 
these nations. “It’s the UN’s first duty 
to bring matters of this sort before the 
judgment of the world community,” 
exclaimed Mr. Sultan Ahmed Kakar, 
Secretary of the Afghanistan delega- 
tion. “After all, we didn’t ask the Secur- 
ity Council to throw the French out of 
Tunisia, or even ask them to declare 
the French at fault. We only asked that 
they discuss the question!” 

Despite the heat of this controversy, 
it is not as serious as might be im 
agined. Colonial nations—in this in- 
stance, France—would object far less 
to airing their activities before the UN 
if they could do so without arousing the 
blind emotions of excolonial countries. 
If substitution of regional representa- 
tives for national representatives is im- 
possible, an answer may be found in 
secret diplomacy. “Open diplomacy 
brings national rivalries and jealousies 
to the fore, while secret diplomacy has 
already proved its worth in such prob- 
lems as Palestine and Kashmir,” sug- 
gested the Netherlands Ambassador. 

This answer, however, does not go to 
the heart of the problem; the United 
Nations seems to be dominated by the 
larger powers in their own selfish inter- 
ests. “Shall I tell you the truth?” was 
the inevitable response. “The UN is 
run by the big powers.” 

“Many of my countrymen dislike the 
UN for this reason,” said Dr. Munoz 
of the Argentine. “Well I’m a realist. 
It is run by the big powers. By this I 
don’t mean that they use threats or pres- 
sures to get their way; some people be- 
lieve they even approach delegates with 
revolvers!” Dr. Munoz went on to ex- 
plain that, through the workings of 
political forces, larger powers will al- 
ways have a dominant influence over 
other nations. “This isn’t necessarily 
bad,” he continued. “They have power, 
and they also have responsibility. If the 
US pulled out of Korea, for example, 
the world would condemn her for not 
fulfilling her international duties.” 

This concept of America’s duty is 
strongly embedded. “The US must pro- 
vide most of the moral and physical 
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“The American Empire is 
unlike any other” 


“Certainly the United 
States is guiding an empire. 
But her dominion is a type 
which helps, rather than 
hinders, nations in their ef- 
forts to develop naturally 
and freely. John Dewey ex- 
ercised a similar dominion 
over the minds of men. 
After all, no two empires 
are alike; Americans should 
coin a new word to replace 
‘imperialism,’ without the 
bad connotations it pos- 
sesses. The phrase, “The 
American Century,’ may be 
correct enough, but it 


arouses the wrong images.” 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, Chinese Am- 
bassador to the UN 








authority behind the United Nations,” 
insisted the Iranian Ambassador, “be- 
cause when you are rich, you pay. As 
the French say, noblesse oblige.” 

The corollary of this belief is accep- 
tance by smaller nations of large power, 
and especially American, leadership. 
“Thailanders are a practical people,” 
one of their diplomats explained. “They 
know the United Nations would have 
failed had not the United States taken 
active leadership. She has made mis- 
takes, but has tried honestly to measure 
up to the tremendous responsibilities 
events have thrust upon her. For this 
reason we follow her—not blindly 
but in the knowledge that she is trying 
her best to make the UN a success.” 

The UN offers protection to smaller 
nations should the larger powers exert 
their influence unwisely or dishonestly. 
“T would much rather have them operate 
within the United Nations,” explained 
Mr. Kakar of Afghanistan, “where I 
can argue with them, than outside a 
world organization where I can’t pos- 
sibly influence their decisions.” “Small- 
power influence in the UN may be 
small,” said Dr. Munoz, “but it is 
terribly important.” 


The Next Seven Years 


The attitude of delegates toward the 
problem of big-power domination is 
important. It underlies their faith in 
the United Nations and their belief 
that in the years ahead it can cope with 
all the problems that beset it: the cold 
war, political diatribes, the influence of 
big or colonial powers. “Nations will al- 
ways act in their selfish interest,” is 
the thread that connected the entire 
fabric of their conversation. “The UN’s 
major function is to see that this self- 
interest becomes enlightened.” 

Such pragmatism renounces sweet 
but empty dreams about an international 
Eden in the UN, an image which could 
never withstand the attacks of the “real- 
ists.” “There will never be equality of 
power and influence among nations,” ex- 
plained Dr. Tsiang firmly, “nor any 
alteration in the selfish nature of indi- 
viduals and nations. Don’t intellectualize 
the universe and come up with some 
mythical, absolute standard of moral 
and ethical behavior. Enlightened self- 
interest is the most we can look for in 
the United Nations.” 

Supported by this solid foundation 
of practical idealism, the prospects for 
the UN are bright even when measured 
by the yardstick of the most implacable 
common sense.-—-UNW 





This Month’s Books of the 


A Time for Reflection 


EFLECTION is a concept of many 
facets. It is the remembrance of 
things past, and the contemplation of 
things present and future. In Midcen- 
tury Journey and the Webb Diaries, we 
look back on the experiences of careful 
observers, and in Whither Europe we 
find a careful analysis of present and 
future problems and how their solution 
will affect the free world. 


Midcentury Journey, by VWilliam L. 
Shirer, Farrar, Straus & Young, New York, 
310 pages, $3.50. 

Alice always thought that the White 
Rabbit was a very foolish character; 
he ran so quickly through Wonderland 
that he never had time to see anything 
or learn anything. It might be unkind 
to say that the White Rabbit was the 
first foreign correspondent, but it is a 
fact that many correspondents travel so 
fast over such large territories that 
their chances of seeing or learning any- 
thing are about the same as those of 
the moyie-goer who watches newsreel 
shots of the same territory. 

This unhappy condition does not, 
however, prevent foreign correspond- 
ents from throwing their observations 
between the hard covers of books. Writ- 
ing about the contemporary scene is a 
hazardous position, for events will often 
contradict you and “outdate” your ma- 
terial. 

William L. Shirer, one of the more 
thoughtful of the breed, has too much 
respect for his craft to spend a week in 
Tehran and then write The Truth 
About Iran, nor does he believe that a 
few days spent in the Eastern Zone of 
Berlin give him the right to pen 150,000 
words under the title, Behind the Iron 
Curtain. Shirer is a thoughtful and 
honest man who knows the pitfalls of 
his profession; he is not one of the hit- 
and-type brigade. His Midcentury Jour- 
ney is a careful, contemplative study 
of past mistakes made by the free world, 
and an exposition of the present danger 


threatening that free world. Shirer 
emerges in this book as an essayist 
whose views are the result of twenty- 
five years of experience; he offers no 
quick, easy panaceas—he has seen too 
many prophets dishonored and too many 
well-intentioned schemes go awry to 
make that mistake. 

started off quietly 
enough. For fourteen years Europe lived 
gracefully and gaily, and America, dis- 
covering that she had a peculiar genius 
for technology and invention, looked 
forward to a dazzling era in which 
machines would give man a more abun- 
dant life, with time for leisure; even 


The century 


for culture. 

“Above all, Shirer writes, “it was 
an era of peace. Some nations, it 
was true, maintained great armies 
and navies. But Americans did not 
think an expenditure of money and 
men on such things was necessary 
for the security of their own coun- 
try, protected as it was by the 
oceans. By 1914 few could recall 
what war was like; Americans and 
Europeans alike had come to ac- 
cept the idea that future disputes 
between nations would be settled 
by peaceful means. Institutions such 
as the International Court of Arbi- 
tration, housed in the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague, had been es- 
tablished on this assumption; and 
the man who had developed dyna- 
mite as a weapon of war had given 
his fortune to perpetuate the Nobel 
prize for peace.” 

And then in 1914 this comfortable 
world came to an abrupt end, and ever 
since, revolution, war, bloodshed, t¥r- 
anny, confusion, and desperate anxiety 
have dominated the century. Shirer re- 
examines the forces which produced 
the bloodshed and the anxieties. He saw 
many of these forces come into being 
during the 1920’s and °30’s when Eu- 
rope was his beat; he saw the tragic 
failure of Great Britain and France to 


stop the forces which catapulted the 
century into World War Il and into 
the present Age of Anxiety. 

Shirer does not, however, rehash the 
whole sorry tale of just where the pri- 
mary blame lay; instead he revisited 
the European capitols which were once 
his journalistic domain to see if the 
costly lessons of two wars had taught 
mankind the way to the kind of exist- 
ence the first years of the century 
seemed to promise. 

He came to the conclusion that Aus- 
tria could never again live as a nation; 
that behind the shining fagade of West- 
ern Germany the loathsome disease of 
nazism survives; that England, as the 
result of a generation of refusing to 
face reality, is at the point of utter 
exhaustion. Shirer, a careful, meticulous 
reporter, offers a mass of incontrovert- 
ible evidence to support his unhappy 
conclusions. 

But Shirer found hope, too, in his 
midcentury visit to Europe. Five years 
ago millions listened thoughtfully to 
the persuasive salesmen of the Kremlin 

today those once receptive minds had 
awakened to the realities of the preda- 
tory Russian foreign policy and to the 
utter bankruptcy of the communist 
idea. 

“And they were outraged by the 
brazen lies which poured out from 
Moscow justifying the Communist 
attack in Korea, They recognized 
them as no less false than those 
they had heard previously in simi- 
lar circumstances from Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and the Japanese war lords. 
The so-called Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal, which millions of Europeans 
were signing in good faith that sum- 
mer, was at once recognized for 
what it was: a swindle perpetrated 
by Moscow to lull the decent folk 
of the world into a false sense of 
security. The stock of the Soviet 
Union and of communism, which 
had been rather high in Europe, 





where millions of persons had freely 
and sincerely embraced Marxism, 
fell with dizzy speed. Russia be- 
came as discredited as Nazi Ger- 
many had been—and for the same 
reasons. 

“The free countries of Europe, 
rubbing their eyes and at last open- 
ing them wide, realized finally that 
they would have to unite and rearm 
to survive. For the first time they 
saw across the ocean a free, demo- 
cratic land that would lead them 
and help them. Could an American, 
remembering all the past follies of 
the Western world—the ones re- 
corded in this journey—not be 
proud that this had taken place?” 
The first half of the century has not 

been completely devoid of noble ideas. 
At least the era did conceive of a united 
world, and it has brought into being 
legislative machinery that may one day 
make such a world a reality. 

Shirer, in common with most thought- 
ful and knowledgeable observers of the 
European scene, is convinced that NATO 
and the gradual if sometimes discourag- 
ing growth of a European army, may 
provide the eventual answer to West- 
ern security. But this can come only 
through American leadership. Shirer 
returned to his homeland to find a curi- 
ous schizophrenia in popular thought 
and what, to a passionately devout 
American like himself, was an inex- 
plicable atmosphere of intolerance, sus- 
picion, and fear. But years of working 
and living in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna 
never did anything but intensify the 
Americanism of the Iowa-born Shirer, 
and he is convinced that America will 
be equal to the challenge. 

QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Beatrice Webb's Diaries (1912-1924), 


Longmans Green, 272 pages, $5. 


“Britain today would haye been very 
different from what it is if there had 
been no Sidney and Beatrice Webb,” 
Lord Beveridge states in his introduction 
to this volume, enumerating in a few 
pages the many important contributions 
the Webbs made in the field of social 
science, health and education, trade 
unionism and politics, from the creation 
of the Fabian Society to the founding 
of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, and from the organiza- 
tion of the Independent Labour party 
to the launching of the New Statesman. 
Yet, all their books, reports, studies, and 
political activities do not fully express 
the uniqueness of this partnership be- 
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tween two human beings—one of the 
most remarkable marriages in modern 
times. 

The present volume of Beatrice 
Webb’s diaries, ably and faithfully 
edited by Margaret I. Cole, covers one 
of the fateful periods in British and 
European history. During these twelve 
years the Labour party rose from an 
obscure sect to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; the first World War, the Russian 
Revolution, the Versailles treaty, and 
America’s active participation in the 
peace settlement find their echo in these 
pages. Even more interesting than the 
commentaries on these events are the 
many vivid and original sketches of the 
political figures of the day, masterful 
pen portraits which attest to the psy- 
chological insight and unusual percep- 
tion of this truly great woman. 

“We have made the acquaintance of 
the most brilliant man in the House of 
Commons—Oswald Mosley,” Beatrice 
notes in June 1923. “Here is the perfect 
politician who is also a perfect gentle- 
man... this young person would make 
his way in the world without his ad- 
ventitious advantages which are many 

birth, wealth, and a beautiful aristo- 
cratic wife. He is also an accomplished 
orator in the old grand style, and assi- 
duous worker in the modern manner. 

. So much perfection argues rotten- 
ness somewhere. Is there in him some 
weak spot which will be revealed in a 
time of stress—exactly at the very time 
you need support—by letting you or 
your cause down or sweeping it out of 
the way?” 

Then years later, when Mosley be- 
came the leader of the British Fascists, 
Beatrice Webb’s presentiment proved 
correct. Not one of his colleagues and 
friends in the Labour party foresaw 
this development. 

Similar interesting character studies 
are given us of Lloyd George and Keren- 
sky, of American and European labor 
leaders, of Kameneff and Krassin, the 
Russian Bolsheviks. There is in April, 
1916, a “painful luncheon party—to con- 
sult Bernard Shaw about the tragic 
plight of Roger Casement.” Shaw re- 
fused to contribute any money for the 
legal defense of the Irish revolutionary, 
instead to write his dying 
speech “to thunder down the ages.” 
Beatrice adds: “A world made up of 
Bernard Shaws would be a world in 
moral dissolution.” 

It is remarkable how clearly she eval- 
uated from the very beginning the char- 
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acter of bolshevism. On the negotiations 
between Germany and Russia at Brest- 


Litovsk she made, in 1918, this com- 
ment: “The Prussian devil believes in 
security at home and violence outside. 
Ihe Bolshevik believes, or thinks he 
believes, in law between nations whilst 
preaching violence to bring about the 
state of society desired by the militant 
minority of the proletariat within each 
community.” 

And later she sets down her own 
political credo: “If science and self- 
control are practiced by persons of evil 
purpose, science and self-control are 
damned as the attributes of the devil; 
if wilfulness and incompetence are 
usually connected with a glowing ideal- 
ism, the other school of thought holds 


cynical motive to be a sign of grace. 


We please no one with our gospel of the 
use of scientific method in social service. 
That ‘Law is the Mother of Freedom,’ 
that science should be the parent of law, 
and that love should be the director of 
science, is the most unpopular of 
creeds.” 

If these remarks seem unduly pes- 
simistic, the reader may turn to another 
entry in Beatrice’s diaries. It sums up 
most touchingly the relationship of this 
amazing couple: “We have had a good 
life together: we leave finished work, 
and the one who is left behind for a few 
years more life will have, as consola- 
tion, the memory of a perfect marriage. 
What more can a human being expect 
or demand? One of us must go before 
the other. It is for the one who is left 
to rise to the height of the gratitude 
due for our superlative good fortune.” 

Altogether these diaries are both a 
gold mine for the students of contem- 
porary history and a fascinating docu- 
ment humain. 

LEO LANIA 


Whither Europe—Union or Partner- 
ship? by M. J. Bonn, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 207 pages, $3.75. 


“The American view is decidedly uni- 
versalist, and at the same time monist. 
It assumes, more or less naively, that 
institutions which are good enough for 
the United States are good enough for 
the rest of mankind, and that the road 
which the United States took one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years ago is the 
road along which all humanity must 
travel, if it wants to establish a sane, 
safe and stable democracy. . .. European 
views, on the other hand, are particu- 
larist. They accept, and even advocate, 
the doctrine that all men are born equal, 
but they know that they are not all born 
at the same time or in the same place. 
They recognize the divergencies of the 








several European peoples as permanent 
features of their lives. . . . They do not 
look forward to a future in which Dante 
and Cervantes, Moliere and Goethe 
and even Shakespeare—would survive 
only in Basic English translations. They 
do not wish to sacrifice nationality be- 
cause nationalism has often gone 
wrong.” 

Thus Dr. Bonn, a distinguished econ- 
omist and political scientist, onetime 
financial adviser to the Weimar Repub- 
lic, states the main theme of his timely 
and stimulating book. Although a Ger- 
man by birth he has nothing of the 
Teutonic ponderousness; he writes with 
the easy grace and the wit of the French, 
and although a “typical European,” and 
an “intellectual” to boot, he understands 
clearly and appreciates the American 
point of view, and even when he does 
not agree with certain phases in Ameri- 
can foreign policy, he never doubts the 
basic decency of its motives. At a time 
when the burdens of rearmament are 
causing much irritation and mutual re- 
proaches between the Allies, Dr. Bonn’s 
book can help to clarify some important 
issues. He is certainly admirably qual- 
ified for the part of an intelligent and 


fair intermediary between the Old and 
the New World. 
Warning against the dangers of over- 


simplification and viewing the problem 
of Europe’s defense against Soviet im- 
perialism in the broad context of the 
historic past, Dr. Bonn is an advocate 
of ‘the same kind of realism George 
Therein lies his 
strength and his weakness. He is ex- 
cellent in his analysis, in the refutation 
of pat formulas and fallacies of perfec- 
tionism. But it is one thing to point out 
the naive approach of the American 


Kennan expounds. 


government to the Chinese Communists 
America 
colonial 


and another to imply that 
should have supported the 
regimes, and even the Manchu dynasty. 
Here the realist proves himself as un- 
realistic as the romanticists he scorns. 

The author is on solid ground when 
he declares that an overambitious plan 
for the unification of Western Europe 
might in the end wreck the more modest 
but attainable partnership that has been 
formed in the last five years. He is not 
at all too excited about the Schuman 
Plan—“it is well to remember the al- 
most hysterical enthusiasm with which, 
twenty-six years before, sob-stuff sisters 
of both sexes had greeted the formation 
of the International Steel Cartel hailing 
this union of steelmasters at the ex- 
pense of the world’s consumers as the 
beginning of an age of peaceful inter- 

.) 


national cooperation.” He sees, on the 
other hand, in the European Payments 
. . foundation 


European customs 


Union “a very effective . 
for a_ potential 
union.” 

He subscribes to the validity of Brit- 
ain’s arguments against her adherence 
to the Schuman Plan and to a Euro- 
pean Federation and he concludes: “A 
number of successful partnerships find- 
ing expression in workable institutions 
in the main fields of national activities 
will form a firmer basis for a final 
union than a premature constitution. 
Whatever its ultimate shape may be, it 
will be a Union of Nations, not merely 
of States. It may be only a ‘Little Eu- 
rope, not the ‘Great Europe’ one had 
yearned for; but it certainly will not be 
a ‘Little America,’ a soulless copy of 
the great United States. It will take a 
long time before the United Nations of 
Europe will want to call themselves the 
United States of Europe.” 
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Literary Intelligence 


The Bolivian Gran Primio 


nacional de Literatura was awarded 


Bolivia 


the La Paz critic Fernando Diez de 
Medina for his Nayjama, a prose epic 
on the Andean Indian. 

Mexico Mexican publishers — report 
that Alfonso Reyes has been translated 
into more languages than any other 


Mexican contemporary. 


USSR German novelist Anna Seghers, 
Chinese poet Kuo Mo Yo and Brazilian 
novelist Jorge Amado were the recipi- 
ents of the three Soviet literary prizes 
awarded foreigners for their activities 
in the furtherance of peace on the oc- 
casion of Joseph Stalin's seventy-second 


birthday. 


Australia An author who has gained 
great popularity Down Under is Sala- 
mon Dembitzer, the editor and coeditor 
of several European newspapers, who 
fled the Nazis and made his home in 
Sydney. Most recent of his novels is 
Visas for America, with a foreword by 
Herbert Evatt. This is the story of a 
modern exodus of a highly sensitive 
writer and his sweetheart from Belgium 
to Lisbon, under the Nazi scourge, with 
the glory, pathos, and sordidness which 
is so characteristic of large migrations. 


Italy Of the 9,613 books published in 
Italy during 1951, religious books led 
with 707; then came economics, politi- 
cal science, and social science with 686; 
and fiction was only third with 632. Ac- 
cording to the Italian Authors’ Society, 
the average printing is 3,000 copies for 
most Italian books, with 5,000 for text- 
books. Best sellers 
science—rarely rise above the 50,000 
mark, There was an increase of about 
12 percent in the number of books pub- 
lished over the year before. 

Also, Italian publishers report, there 
has been an increase in translations of 


novels and popular 


foreign works, especially from French, 
English, and German. Italian books in 
greatest demand in other countries are 
on archaeology, fine arts, children’s 
books, and atlases. 

An interesting sidelight is that 615,- 
559 publications (books, periodicals, 
and musical publications) have been 
printed in Italy since 1886. 

Among books most in demand re- 
cently are Domenico Rea’s volume of 
short stories, Gesu, fate luce, Gio- 
vanni Papini’s Libro nero, Elda Bossi’s 
I poveri, and Fortunato Seminara’s two 
books— Jl vento nell’oliveto and La 


masseria, 


India An annual award of £1,000 ster- 
ling, known as the Kalinga Prize, is 
being offered by Mr. B, Patnaik of India 
outstanding 
achievement in the interpretation and 


through wuNesco for 
dissemination of science. The prize was 
named for the empire which covered 
parts of India and Indonesia more than 
2,000 years ago. It was in this empire 
that the famous Emperor Asoka de- 
cided to stop waging war and to devote 
his life to the promotion of peace. Three 
members for the first award jury are 
Dr. Goran Liljestrand of the Caroline 
Institute in Stockholm; Dr. M. N. Saha, 
rks, professor of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta and M. Paul Gaul- 
tier, Member of the Institute de France. 
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The State of the World—continued 


Inside Reports 


Moscow 


NE of the reasons why Stalin has 
QO convoked the 19th 
Congress just a month before the US 


Panunionist 


presidential elections is undoubtedly 
the desire to impress American voters 
with the strength, unity, and singleness 
of purpose of all the Soviet people. But 
a highly placed Allied diplomat in Mos- 
cow has warned UNW not to become 
unduly impressed. He affirms that the 
meeting is but a facade behind which 
Russia’s leaders try to conceal the deep 
est spiritual crisis that has shaken the 
Communist party since 1936. 
Outwardly, the party has been suc- 
cessful enough: its membership has 
grown from two to six millions since the 
end of the war. In fact, after victory, 
local eager beavers tried to outmatch 
each other by recruiting as many new 
adherents as possible. As a result, the 
party was invaded, to use the words of 
Politburo Khryshev, 
“by opportunists, deviationists, bour- 


member Nikita 


geois nationalists, and other undesir- 
able elements.” 

This dilution particularly affected the 
party cadres on regional and local lev- 
els. According to our informant, stormy 
central-committee sessions were held in 
the Ukraine on June 1, in the Kirgiz 
in the Moldavian 
Republic on June 8, in Georgia on June 
13, in Uzbekistan on June 14, in Byelo 
russia on June 17, and in Kazakhstan 
on July 5. In all these meetings, Krem- 


~ 


Republic on June 7, 


lin emissaries severely lambasted local 
officials for their “lack of vigilance in 
the selection of cadres,” their “toler- 
ance of multiple violations,” and their 
“lukewarm efforts in the field of Marx- 
ist education.” Hundreds of party sec 
retaries were fired on the spot, and the 
purge is still in full swing. Eighty pe: 
cent of the delegates to the Moscow 
freshly 


functionaries who hadn't yet time to 


congress will be appointed 


commit mistakes. 
One of Stalin’s principal grievances 


Wh 


is indeed that the local party branches 
have failed to attract the “better ele- 
ments” among the new generation. As 
Pravda revealed in a recent analysis, 
the intellectual level of party agitators 
and propagandists has steadily de- 
clined since 1945, In Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia, for instance, only one out of 
2.500 social-science. teachers holds a 
university degree. The 230 instructors 
of Marxism-Leninism in these repub- 
lics are “amateurs without any school- 
ing.” So it came that “grave ideological 
errors” were committed in Ukraine pub- 
lic schools, party secretary Bielogurov 
had to be jailed, and state president A. 
M. Kapitsa was officially censured. 
Similar steps had to be taken against 
deviators in Kirgiz, Georgia, and Byelo- 
russia. 

But the scandals that incensed the 
Kremlin more than anything else were 
those affecting the collective-farm sys- 
tem, For many weeks now, the Soviet 
press hasn’t fulminating 
against “corruption and infractions of 
discipline in kolkhoz villages all over 
the country. These malpractices have 
been particularly numerous in the re- 
publics of Georgia and Uzbekistan 
where “public goods have been stolen 
and dilapidated:” 


stopped 


Georgian farmers, for instance, “an- 
nexed” 3,000 hectares of kolkhoz land 
and 1,500 tons of wheat for their own 
personal profit until a court decision 
forced them to make restitution in July. 
Previously, several judges had taken 
bribes from the violators and left them 
unmolested. In another case, a party 
secretary had ordered the farmers to 
build him a luxurious private mansion 
at kolkhoz expense. 

In Uzbekistan, most of the peasants 
delivered a much smaller percentage of 
their harvests to the kolkhozes than the 
statute required. Since the party au 
thorities closed their eyes for a con- 
sideration, the republic was unable last 
year to furnish the quantities of cotton, 
wheat, and hemp fixed by the Five Year 
Plan. 


The offenses that led to the current 
house-cleaning, our informant points 
out, were invariably reported to Mos- 
cow by rank-and-file members resenting 
the overbearing attitudes of local party 
bureaucrats and, in each case, the Krem- 
lin found it wise to side with the com- 
mon militant against its own function- 
aries. This is considered the most sig- 
nificant change in the general picture. 

It is believed that the men in the 
Kremlin seek to divert popular dis- 
content from themselves by thus 
playing the rank and file against the 
party cadres. At the same time, the 
new system seems designed to keep 
everyone on his toes since hereafter 
he will have to fear the people under 
him as much as his superiors. Our 
Moscow source concedes that this per- 
fected rule of terror may improve 
party discipline on the surface. But 
he doubts whether it can cure the 
growing restlessness and lack of faith 
in communist doctrines throughout 
the Soviet Union. In his view a 
regime that must rely upon mutual 
denunciations to stay intact has lost its 
elementary vigor and cannot seriously 
challenge the outside world. 


Cairo 


‘ERMANY is back in the field of in- 
J ternational power politics—by way 
of Egypt. Insiders on the Nile assert 
that General Mohammed Naguib’s revo- 
lution has restored the Germans to a 
position of influence that will soon be- 
come a vital political factor in the Mid- 
de East. 

The pro-German leanings of Egypt’s 
new rulers date back to World War II 
when the British forced Premier Ali 
Maher out of office because they had 
good reason to believe that he had be- 
trayed their battle plans to Axis es 
pionage agents. General Naguib sided 
with Maher at the time and Lt. Col. 
Anwar Sadat, the soul of the July re- 
volt, took such a violent stand in favor 





of the Nazis that he had to be deported. 
As to Colonel Mehanna, now a mem- 
ber of the regency triumverate, he is a 
close friend of the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem and has just given high civil 
service posts to several old pals who 
spent the war years in Germany as 
guests of Adolf Hitler. 

The Egyptian army leaders saw to 
it that Nazi hospitality was generously 
returned when a number of high-rank- 
ing straddlers from Rommel’s army 
took refuge in Cairo after the war. 
They were promptly hired as troop in- 
structors and did such good work that 
more of their then jobless comrades 
were brought over from Germany. 
Thus the contingent of German mili- 
tary experts and technicians on the 
Nile slowly grew to five hundred men, 
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and General Naguib has announced 
that he plans to increase the number 
considerably. 

Most prominent among these German 
advisers are General Hellmut Fahrn- 
bacher, his deputy, General Friedrich 
Muenzel, naval Captain Theodor von 
Bechtolsheim, and his adjutant, Cap- 
tain Ludwig Sprecher. These officers are 
supervising the training of pilots and 
panzer units near Cairo as well as fleet 
operations off Alexandria. The naval 
men are assisted by mining expert Erich 
Marthold. 

In addition, a brain trust of thirty 
German military technicians is trying to 
improve the equipment and supply or- 
ganization of the Egyptian army. The 
trust is headed by former SS-General 
Wilhelm Voss, onetime chief of the 
Central Armament office in the Reich 
Ministry for Armaments and War Pro- 
duction. His principle aide is Herr Fritz 
Tiefenbacher, also an ancient SS-gen- 
eral, who is training the Egyptian po- 
lice in modern methods of street fight- 
ing. 

According to Allied diplomats on the 
spot, the recent coup d’état in Cairo 


was worked out, prepared and exe- 
cuted in close collaboration with these 
German advisers. Despite official de- 
nials, it bore all the earmarks of a 
Hitlerite putsch: complete surprise, 
lightning speed, perfect timing, and 
methodical precision of every move. 
No one claims, of course, that the 
Bonn government had anything to do 
with these events. Yet Naguib’s backers 
possess valid West German passports 
and can travel freely between Egypt 
and their homeland; General Fahrn- 
bacher, for instance, has just spent a 
well-deserved furlough in Bavaria. 
Moreover, Bonn is entering into ever 
closer business relations with Cairo. 
German industrial firms have contracted 
to build a new steel plant at the foot of 
the Pyramids and to electrify the pow- 
er dams at Assuan. The airplane fac- 
tory Focke-Wulf, whose director fled to 
Stockholm in 1945, has been moved to 
the Nile Delta, lock, stock, and per- 
sonnel, and has recently put its first 
model into the air. The plant is now 
starting mass production of this model 
for the Egyptian Royal Air Force. Fur- 
thermore, large amounts of German 
steel, iron, machine tools, and electrical 
equipment have been ordered by the 
army. So it was only natural that the 
visited 
Cairo some months ago, got in touch 


Bonn economic mission that 


technicians living 
there. Its members held repeated con- 


with the German 


ferences with Dr. Voss and his as- 
sistants in the offices of Baron von 
Maetern, director of the German-Egyp- 
tian Chamber of Commerce. 

Advocates of a Middle East defense 
scheme against Russia are even more 
disturbed by the political aspects of 
this German infiltration. According to 
them, General Naguib not only copied 
Hitler’s technique of revolt but is bas- 
ing his entire philosophy on national- 
socialist doctrines. He is trying to es- 
tablish the same type of authoritarian, 
anticommunist and yet social state that 
appealed to so many Germans after 
1933. This, they say, would be strictly 
Egypt’s own business if the parallel 
ended there. Yet the country is still of- 
ficially at war with the very enemy Hit- 
ler sought to eradicate, and most of 
Naguib’s men are moved by but one 
burning desire: to avenge the defeat 
they suffered at the hands of the Israeli. 

While the Germans behind Naguib 
share this aim, they have reportedly 
advised him to proceed with caution. 
They want him to restore amical rela- 
tions with England—who has already 
consented to rearm his forces—and, if 
possible, to neutralize America before 


contemplating any new move against 
his neighbor! In their view, Israel can 
be destroyed only after it has been iso- 
lated. If such long-range plans are real- 
ly in the back of Naguib’s mind. Allied 
observers feel he ought to be told in no 
uncertain terms that German geopoli- 
tics won’t solve his problems and that 
fresh hostilities in the Middle East 
would only play into Moscow’s hands. 


Bonn 


o tHE German Social Democrats 
be death of Kurt Schumacher (see 
UNW, May, 52) was not a surprise, but 
it was a shock. How will it affect the fu- 
ture of the party? The situation as 
seen from behind the scenes shapes up 
as follows: 

At first the Social Democratic party 
is likely to be just as tough in its op- 
position to the Federal Government as 
it has ever been—perhaps tougher. 
This will result from an effort to prove 
that the party’s attitude was not gov- 
erned solely by Schumacher. 

However, it is no secret that there 
are two camps in the party. The mod- 
erates include such men as Mayors 
Ernst Reuter of Berlin and Wilhelm 
Kaisen of Bremen, and to some extent 
Mayor Max Brauer of Hamburg, who 
would have preferred to support West- 
ern integration policies and gain po- 
litical power in the country by easy 
stages—that is, through political coali- 
tions, ultimately on a national scale. 
Reuter, for example, is the head of a 
coalition government in Berlin despite 
the fact that his party is barely stronger 
than the right-wing parties in that city 
and seems to be losing ground all the 
time. The technique of this camp would 
be to hammer away at all economic 
weak points in the country’s make-up 
and stress such socialist ideals as co- 
determination and eventual socializa- 
tion. This grass-roots approach is based 
on the hope that by picking up votes 
here and there the party would sud- 
denly emerge the most powerful. 

The less moderate camp—there are 
really no extremists in the Social Dem- 
ocratic party, although Schumacher’s 
bitterness often made it seem so— 
would prefer to carry on strictly op- 
positionist tactics. It will be interesting 
to see how long they want to keep it 
up, because men like Erich Ollen- 
hauer, member of the Bonn parliament 
and acting head of the party, and 
Carlo Schmid, an MP who is something 
of an opportunist, were never really 
comfortable following Schumacher, 
and to a large extent hid behind his 
skirt. 
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WINNER: THE PEOPLE 


(continued from page 16) 


tte Monroe Doctrine was merely a 
recognition of predatory individuals 
and forces and an attempt to warn for- 
eign aggressors away from the Western 
Hemisphere. Both Eisenhower and Stev- 
enson know that this doctrine of the 
juridical and moral integrity of states 
has always been the guiding principle 
in our foreign policy. It caused our’ad- 
vocacy of the Open Door in China, it 
justified our continued opposition to 
Japan, it was well understood by Wood- 
row Wilson when he attempted to “ex- 
pand the Monroe Doctrine as the doc- 
trine of the world” by his support of 
the League of Nations. The Truman 
doctrine (supported enthusiastically by 
both Eisenhower and Stevenson) and 
our defense of Korea are consistent with 
the fundamental principles of Madison 
and Monroe, that the small nation (01 
state) has the same rights as the large 


OTH are in agreement as to the 
B validity of our prompt, decisive 
action in sending troops to Korea. 
Neither will ever be found guilty of 
what Henry L. Stimson once called the 
“tragedy of timidity.” Eisenhower must 
feel a bit disgusted with some of the 
statements from the more neolithic- 
minded men of his own party who have 
tried to make capital of the Korean 
venture by calling it “Truman’s War.” 
Both candidates know that the free 
world repudiated its moral stand when 
it stood aside and allowed Hitler to oc- 
cupy the Rhineland, and both realize 
that Truman, Acheson, and the Joint 


FACE OF DESTINY 


American indecision in the face of 
a direct challenge. Then would not 
the Soviet Union, having challenged 
us successfully in Korea, have fol- 
lowed that challenge with another? 
And still another? Munich would 
follow Munich. Our vacillation would 
have paralyzed our will and worked 
havoc in the community of like- 
minded nations. I think there is 
good reason to believe that the reso- 
lute action by the United Nations 
forces in Korea not only gained 
time in the East, but saved NATO in 
the West. 

Stevenson, Foreign Affairs Quar 
terly, April, 1952. 


How could you stay out of the 
thing? I believe there would be a 
great danger if we had not reacted 
against the communistic forces, that 
we would already be involved in a 
very much greater and more serious 
thing than we are today. 

Eisenhower, Boise, Idaho, August 
21, 1952. 


nation (or state). 


It is now some time since we en 
gaged in the formidable task of 
developing the community of free 
peoplesfirst through the United 
Nations; then through the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization, designed 
to strengthen a particularly exposed 
salient—the Western European “pen 
insula”; simultaneously by strength- 
ening the important Organization of 
American States in our own hemi- 
sphere; and by numerous other trea- 
ties and agencies, The American 
response to the North Korean ag- 
gression, which was supplied and 
equipped by the Soviet Union and 
could not have occurred without its 
instigation or approval, was therefore 
neither erratic nor impetuous. It was 
part and parcel of a strategy of col- 
lective security which had been in 
the making for a long time and 
which had been urged, welcomed, 
and agreed upon long since with 
virtual unanimity by the American 
people. 

—Stevenson, Foreign Affairs Quar- 
terly, April, 1952. 


A true program for peace for the 
United States must include as one of 
its peaceful aims the restoration to 
the captive nations of Europe the 
right freely and honestly to deter 
mine their own fate and their own 
form of government. Similarly the 
same right must be achieved by the 
nations of Asia. 

Eisenhower, a statement made at 
Denver, August 13, 1952. 


UNCANNY likeness of two canny can- 
didates shows strikingly from hairline 
to chin in symbolic meeting of minds. 


Chiefs had no alternative but to contain 
the aggressor in Korea, or risk the 
tragic aftermath of another Rhineland. 


What would have happened if the 
United States and the United Na 
tions had ignored the Korean aggres 
sion? 

I can venture a guess. Our friends 
throughout Asia and in the Pacifix 
would with perfect reason have 
doubted our intention to resist Soviet 
design elsewhere in that area, and 
they would of necessity have taken 
the path of appeasement. Disillusion- 
ment would also have swept Western 
Europe at this impressive demonstra- 
tion of Soviet-satellite power and of 


UMILITY is a quality seldom found 
H in our candidates for public office. 
Both the Soldier and the Thinker have 
this rare virtue to an astounding degree 
Both frankly stated their unworthiness 
for the high office for which they now 
compete. The General capitulated only 
when it appeared that Senator Taft 
might get the nomination, win the Presi- 
dency, and undo so much of the work 
that had been spearheaded in Europe 
in the interests of collective security. 
Stevenson accepted just as reluctantly 
and from motives just as laudable. He 
feared (a) that the reactionary elements 
in his own party might triumph, or that 
Eisenhower, if elected, would become a 
captive of the Taft-McCarthy-Kem-Jen- 
ner group. The reluctance each dis- 


played was entirely genuine, and the 
reasons why each finally capitulated 


were valid. 

Henry Adams _ said __ sorrowfully, 
“Power is poison,” but Eisenhower, who 
has held positions of great power, seems 
to have developed a tolerance to the 
virus which usually infects men in such 
positions. Stevenson has never really 
been tested, but his humility is real 
enough, and we can be pretty sure that 
he too is immune, 

Blake wrote: 

The stronges? poison ever known 

Came from Caesar's laurel crown. 

There is small chance that either 
Eisenhower or Stevenson will be poi- 
soned by the laurel wreath of the presi- 
dential crown.—UNW 





The Economic State of the World 


rypwe trial by Grand Jury which five 

' f US and two British-Dutch oil com- 
panies are undergoing in the District of 
Columbia will decide this one major 
question. Have these seven companies 
gouged European consumers by selling 
them oil at prices based on American 
costs of production, although the oil 
was actually produced at much lower 
costs in the Middle East? 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
port, The International Petroleum Car- 
tel, on which the government case is 
based, alleges that they have. Says this 
comprehensive 378-page indictment in 
conclusion: “The major international 
oil companies have clung tenaciously to 
the basing-point method of pricing .. . 
[which] ... 


poses of eliminating price difference 


still fulfills its basic pur- 


among sellers to any given buyer, and 
of making the United States Gulf price 
the principal determinant of the level 
of world prices. As such, it is highly 
profitable to the international com- 
panies. By performing these functions, 
the system serves as a highly useful 
complement to the other types of con- 
trols exercised over the jnternational 
petroleum industry.” 

Whatever the outcome of this ques- 
tion, the report leayes no doubt that, 
through these “other” types of control, 
the seven companies have the free 
world’s oil business in their vest pocket, 
and can easily gouge the public should 
they so desire. Each of them operates 
in all the major divisions of the inter- 
national oil business, from production 
through transportation, refining and 
marketing. Furthermore, through inter- 
locking directorates, joint ownership of 
affiliates, intercompany crude purchase 
contracts, and marketing agreements, 
they form one big family controlling 
global commerce in oil. 

The seven companies insist that their 
relationship has always been public 
knowledge, and that whatever cartel ar- 
rangements they have made were forced 
upon them by the laws and customs of 
the countries in which: they operate 
some of whom do not share American 


Trends and Currents 


in Business 


belief in free market competition. 

This picture of the seven companies 
being backed unwillingly into cartel 
agreements to control production and 
allocate markets decidedly does not 
emerge from the Frc report. In fact, 
the report is a fascinating study of in- 
ternational oil companies struggling to 
restrict competition and limit output in 
the face of expanding discoveries of oil 
deposits and competitors to tap them, 

In the early 
American oil companies began looking 
to the Middle East for oil, they placed 
great emphasis on freedom for any 


twenties, when the 


company to obtain oil concessions with- 
out discrimination. In 1927 the fears of 
an oil shortage responsible for this at- 
titude were drowned in a surplus of oil. 
An oil price war broke out in the Far 
East, underscoring the new situation, 
and—instead of competing for the de- 
velopment of oil resources—the inter- 
national companies turned their atten- 
tion to limiting output and allocating 
world oil markets. In 1928, an Ameri- 
can-British-Dutch group of companies 


and Finance 


pooled their interests to effect these 
ends concerning Middle Eastern oil 
the core of the group now on the ecar- 
pet at Washington. 

Oil discoveries in 1938, with conces- 
sions picked up by still more “out- 
siders,” forced the cartel to embark on 
a new method to restrict competition: 
acquiring contracts for the sale of this 
new crude oil. “These contracts,” says 
the report, “have resulted in a sharing 
of oil production in Kuwait and Iran 
and a channeling of the oil to the mar- 
ket in the bands of firms able and in- 
terested in maintaining world prices 
and markets.” In a similar manner, 
Venezuelan oil production came under 
the control and regulation of the cartel. 

But these agreements left largely un- 
controlled the activities of important 
independent interests. In order to bring 
these independent operators under con- 
trol the cartel made haste to establish 
local marketing agreements 
which protected their markets and their 


separate 


prices from all danger (see chart next 
page). They were able to carry this out 


Ownership of Crude Oil Reserves by Seven Petroleum Companies, Jan. 1, 1949 
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Total Foreign Reserves Held by 
Seven Companies 41.3 


US Reserves 28.0 
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Companies 








because their subsidiaries and affiliates 
were the “predominant forces” in 
nearly all the petroleum markets of the 
world outside the US. Where the “out 
sider” was substantially large, it was 
brought into the cartel-—“if you can’t 
beat "em, join ‘em.” 


The seven companies are claiming 


Typical Cartel Control of World Markets 


Annual Deliveries of Petroleum Products to 
Sweden 1928-1936 


Black & Dotted Lines: Cooperating Cartels 
Slanted Lines: Controlled Outsiders 


(in 100,000 metric tons) 


that the facts of the case are neutral; 
that the 
them. It will be interesting to see the 
interpretation of the Grand Jury. 


FTc’s report misinterprets 
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USINESSMEN are responsible for 

Europe’s salvation. No matter how 
farsighted are American or European 
statesmen, the ultimate solution to a 
free, prosperous, and stable Europe 
lies in the hands of businessmen—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

This striking conclusion was reached 
by US Special Representative in Eu- 
rope, William H. Draper, Jr., in ‘his 
recent report to the President. Coming 
from a top American diplomat, it con- 
stitutes a landmark in US attempts to 
salvage Europe. 

In reality an Ambassador to the 
newly evolving United States of Eu- 
rope, having relations with twenty gov- 
ernments, Draper has had exceptional 
opportunities to view Europe’s multi 
formed struggle, with American aid 


and advice, to find stability and 


strength. Having listed the most im- 
efforts 
Union, Organization for European Eco- 
NATO, 
Defense Community, msa, US military 
offshore 
Draper is forced to conclude that the 


portant ~European Payments 


nomic Cooperation, European 


aid and procurement — Mr 
whole structure is built on sand. 

Completely lacking is even the be- 
ginning of a solution to Europe’s bal- 
ance-of-payments problem vis-a-vis the 
dollar area. “This phenomenon,” writes 
Mr. Draper, “which has its roots in the 
huge excess of United States exports 
over its imports, has persisted in vary- 
ing degrees over a period of years. 
Unless a balance can be restored there 
is real danger of a deep and perhaps 
disastrous fissure between the econ- 
omies of Europe and America.” 

Balanced trade being the obvious 
solution, Mr. Draper goes on to de 
scribe the conditions which will make 
it possible. On the European side are 
the needs to become more productive, 
and to produce at more competitive 
prices. “Existing trade restrictions and 
cartel arrangements fail to stimulate 
either mass production or mass selling. 
More production and better markets 
are essential if the economic develop- 
ment of Europe is not to lag still fur- 
ther behind that of the United States.” 

The challenge to the American busi- 
ness community contained in the Draper 
report is equally bold. “We, too, must 
face hard facts. Settlement for the net 
export balances to the United States, 
running now at the rate of billions of 
dollars a year, can only be made, as | 
see it, in one of three Ways. First, we 
can buy more in European countries, 
which would permit those nations to 
earn their own way, and at the same 
time would improve our own American 
standard of living 
invest abroad some parts of the large 
amounts due us each month .. . and 
look to the future for repayment. And 
finally—the third alternative—we can 
continue indefinitely military and eco- 
nomic grant programs.” 

This country has been following the 
third, stopgap, sterile method in help- 
ing Europe meet its balance-of-pay 
ments problem. And we must continue 
to do so until and unless American 
businessmen wake up to their true self- 
interests and effect lower tariffs, greater 
imports; and more investments abroad. 
By so doing, they alone can enable this 
country to maintain its export trade 
(and at the same time be paid in full), 


protect its own balance - of - payments 


position, reduce taxes as a result of 
lessened foreign aid, and satisfy its 
own need for a stable, strong, and 
prosperous Western world. 


x x x 


LMOsT as if by design, an analysis 
Ai the East-West trade controversy 
appeared at the time as the Draper re- 
port, underscoring the latter’s injunc- 
tion to US business to keep Europe’s 
trade problems in mind. Developed by 
the US Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, it hammers 
away at the fact, largely ignored by 
American business and political leaders, 
that Western Europe sells to Soviet-bloc 
countries “primarily or even exclu- 
sively” to secure necessary goods at the 
cheapest possible cost. Unless “alternate 
trade channels” are developed enabling 


Western European nations to procure 





West Europe's Imports from the East 





(thousands of tons) 


Commodity 1938 1949 1950 





Coal 11,825 13,557 11,185 
Timber 6,117 1,168 1,316 
Steel 214 189 67 
Sugor 221 118 56 
Meat 160 29 79 
Eggs 72 16 27 
Tobacco 26 4 2 











these goods elsewhere, East-West trade 
cannot shrink further than it already 
has. 

Holding up development of such 
channels are a number of complicating 
factors. First, the alternate sources of 
supply must be of comparable prices: 
cannot 


Western European economies 


stand the additional strain higher 
prices would impose. Second, should 
these sources lie overseas, scarcity of 
shipping space might make them un- 
feasible. Third, to the extent that these 
sources might be in the dollar area, 
Western Europe would have difficulty 
in paying for them from its already 
overtaxed dollar reserves. 

What it all amounts to is this. If 
Americans wish to see a diminution in 
Western Europe’s trade with the Soviet 
bloc, they must agree to import more 
from these countries—or assist them 
with grants to finance their purchases 
of goods they formerly got for barter 
from the East. Here is an additional 
challenge to US business to throw back 


tariffs walls and import in earnest. 





...to help fight the strangest. 
strongest foe the world has ever 
known —cancer. 


Cancer that will kill 22 million living Ameri- 
cans ... unless it is controlled. 

Cancer that will cause untold suffering and 
anguish . . . unless it is checked. 

This crusader’s name? It could easily be 
your own. You see, he ts any generous person, 
fighting cancer by giving freely to the Amerwan 
Cancer Society's Cancer Crusade. 

@ He believes the light in the “lab” must not 

be extinguished. 

@ He believes his fellows must learn to recog- 
nize the symptoms of cancer and the need 
for early diagnosis. 

@ He believes more doctors, nurses and re- 
search scientists must be trained to carry 
on the fight so well begun. 

Will you be that kind of crusader? Will you 
help us fight cancer? Remember—a victory now 
may mean protection for you later. 

Without your support we may be defeated. 
With it, there is nothing we cannot do. Won’t 
you help us by giving now. . . giving generously ? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO “CANCER Help Us fight 


C O YOUR LOCAL 


Post orrice your attle 


—_— 


, the 
Creer Crusade 
of the 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


| 
| 
| 
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AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
GENTLEMEN: 

[ FLEASE SEND ME FREE 
LITERATURE ABOUT CANCER 


ENCLOSED 1S MY CON 
TRIBUTION OF $ ere a 
CANCER CRUSADE. 








Hello, Young 
Voters! 


You’ve taken this country as your birth- 
place. 


You toddled around and laughed and 
grew under the sunshine skies of Liberty. 


Your fathers and mothers put you to 
bed each night with the confidence of 
Freedom, not in furtive fear. 


Ran, 


You learned in free schools. 


You played ball or skated or jumped 
rope without a care in the world. 


Your stomach was full, your clothes 
were warm, your roof was sound. 


You enjoyed privileges and pleasures, 
movies and cars, treats and trips like no 
other youth growing up in the world ever 
did before. 


Now you’re of age. 
You’re full-fledged citizens. 


Now it’s your turn to pay with a little 
of your time and some of your thought 
for a lot of things you received when you 
were growing up. 


The least you can do is to vote to help 
keep your country the way you want it, 
lest the children you’re raising won’t have 
the frank, free years you have had. 


Be sure, Young Voters, you’re registered! 
Be sure, Young Voters, you vote! 








